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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY NEXT, 
(FEBRUARY 16th, 18th and 20th.) 


“FAUST,” in ENGLISH. 





LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, TACCANI & FLORENCE LANCIA. 
SANTLEY, MARCHESI, DUSSEK & SIMS REEVES. 


Connpuctror—SIGNOR ARDITL 





Commence at Hight. 


GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE 


oF 


“FAUST,” in ENGLISH, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15th, 
Prices of Admission the same as to the Evening Representations, 
Commence at Two o'clock. 


Private Boxes, from One to Three Guineas Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Dress Circle, 
18. ; Upper Circle, 5s.; Pit, 3s.; Gallery, 2s. 


Box Office of the Theatre open daily. 
Tickets also at Messrs. Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


’ “I Word 
N EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S 
i\ HALL.—THIRTEENTH SEASON.—Director, Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc.— 
The subscribers and the public are respectfully informed that the FIRST CONCERT 
of the season will take place on Wednesday evening, April13. The Public Rehearsal, 
Saturday, April 9. The subscription is for five grand evening concerts and five pub- 
lic rehearsals. Sofa stalls and first rov, balcony, £2 2s., second row, balcony, £1 11s 
6d. Subscribers are requested to give notice to the Hon. Sec. before the end of the 
month if they wish to secure the same seats as last year. Ati seats unclaimed by the 
1st of March will be considered vacant, and appropriated to new subscribers. 

No. 33, Argyll Street, W. W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Professor 

STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D.—The Directors respectfully ‘announce 

that the CONCERTS of the ensuing season will take place at the Hanover Square 

Rooms, on the following Monday evenings :—February 29; March 14; April 18; 

May 2, 16 and 30; June 13and 27. Subscriptions received by Messrs. Addison and 
Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


WILLIE PAPE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
Wile PAPE’S engagements are in the following 


order :—Hastings, Chatham, Lynn, Norwich, Weymouth, Truro, Penzance, 
Redmith, Camborne, St. Asaphs, Liskeard, Southsea, Winchester, Torquay, Swansea, 
Huddersfield and three adjoining towns, Preston, Northampton, Leamington, Chel- 
tenham, Cambridge, Nottingham, Stourbridge, Sheffield, Newcastle-under-Lynne, 
Stafford, Stoke, Longton, Hanley, Burslem, Birkenhead, Chester, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Stockton-on-Tees, Sunderland, Carlisle, Dumfries, Dundee. Wittig Paps 
is open to receive a few engagements for neighbouring towns, having a few days not 
filled up. An early application is requested. Address—W. O. Pape, 9 Soho Square. 


M RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes) begs to announce 
her return to Town for the Season, and that she will commence a Series of 

Elementary Instruction, for the cultivation of Soprano and Contralto Voices, on 

Wednesday, March 2nd (from three to five o'clock). Each course will consist of 

Twelve Lessons. Further particulars may be obtained at her present residence. All 

applications for Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, Soirées, the Series of Elementary 

pat - Private Lessons, to be addressed to her at 7 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
ondon, W.C, 


iy DLLE. MARIE WIECK (Sister of Madame Ciara 

ScuumAnn) begs to announce that she has arrived in London for the Season. 
Applications respecting en, ‘agements or pupils (either for the Pianoforte or Singing) 
© be addressed to Messrs. Chappell’s, Music Publishers, New Bond Street, or at her 
residence, 194 Monmouth Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 























R. GEORGE HOGARTH and Miss HELEN 


HOGARTH beg to announce their removal to No. 23 Ampthill Square, 
Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage- 
ments o be addressed to 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 


O MUSIC-SELLERS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.— 

The Advertiser, aged 23, who has been SIX YEARS in the TRADE, is desirous 

of obtaining a Situation. Excellent References. Address, A. W., care of Messrs. 
Dunean Davison and Co., foreign music warehouse, 244, Regent Street, London, 


HOGARTH TESTIMONIAL. 


ana Friends of Mr. Grorez Hocartn have 
kJ resolved to OFFER him some TESTIMONIAL of their high appreciation of 
his many and valuable contributions to musical history and criticism, and of their 
sincere esteem for the uniform rectitude and ability, combined with indefatigable 
industry, which he has displayed during a long life of literary labor. 
The following gentlemen form a Committee, with power to add to their number, 
for the purpose of carrying out this object : 
E. AGUILAR, 
G. F. ANDERSON, 
M. W. Batre, 
JULES BEeneDIcT, 
STERNDALE BENNETT, 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, 
W. G. Custxs, 
J. W. Davison, 
W. D. Davison, 
The following subscriptions are already recorded :— 











A. FERRARI, 

Otto GouDscHMIDT, 
C. L. GRuNeIsEn, 
H, Kirkman, 

G. A, MAcFARREN, 
JOHN OXENFORD, 

J. Sus Reeves, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


| Messrs. Ashdown & Parry . 
Messrs. G. F. Anderson, 
M‘Mardie, 

W. Dorrell, 

G. Cusins, 

F. B. Chatterton, 
Williams, 


$. 
Messrs. Broadwocd & Sons . 0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
5 
5 | Jewson, 
5 
0 
5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 


M osrs. Kirkman & Son 

Mdile. Tietjens . 

Messrs. Cocks & Sor 

Jules Benedict, Esq. . 

Messrs. Chappell & Co. 

Messrs. Boosey & Sons 

M. Costa, Esq. . 

Sims Reeves, Esq. 

C. Santley, Esq. . 

H. Mapleson, Esq. e 

J. Mitchell, Esq. . ° 

J. Walker, Esq., Daily News 

Messrs. Cock & Co. . ° 

Madame Sainton Dolby 

Mrs. Anderson . ° e . ° 

Sir George Smart. e e P o' W. Sams, Esq. . é e e 
P.S.—Suhscriptions received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Andersom, 34 

Nottingham Place, Regent's Park, W.; by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell 

Clarke, 1, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C; or paid into the Union Bank, 4 

Pall Mall East, to the account of the ‘“‘ Hogarth Testimonial.” Names can be 

inserted in the subscripiion list, but the earlier the amount is forwarded to the 

Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Sec., or the Bank, the more convenient for early carrying out 

the object of the Testimonial. 


Directors 
of the 
Philhar- 
monic 
Concerts 
J 


Miss Lascelles . e e e 
F. Berger, Esq. . . . . 
Cipriani Potter, Esq. 

John Ella, Esq. . ° 
E. 8. Dallas, Esq. ° 
Mrs. Dallas . . ° 
Alfred Mellon, Esq. . 


ed ede! 
Ce el 





H. Goodban, Esq. . 
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Just published, price 3s., 


“MARY DEAR,” 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 
The Poetry by SHELLEY. 
The Music by HOWARD GLOVER. 
Sung with distingnished success at Mr. Howard Glover's Concert, St. James's Hall. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 


THREE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
No. 1. Study on the Shake. . - - + «+ + 
2. Study on Double Notes. - - + + «+ + « 
8. Study on Octaves - + + + © «+ © *& » 
Or the Three Studies in One Book, price 48. 64. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


price ls. 
3s. 
3s. 
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NEW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


‘‘ SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” 


The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 


The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 

“A new Christmas Pastoral, which is likely to prove doubly welcome to lovers of 
sacred music, since the words are taken from an unpublished hymn of the late Father 
Faber. Messrs. Duncan Davison have printed the whole Hymn at full length at 
the commencement ot the piece.” — Weekly Register. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 
“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 

Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 

A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Words by Joun O¥EnFoRD, Fisq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








eu 





W H, HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah) 
** How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 
CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (“The shepherd's playing en their pipes,” 
&c.), Chorus, ** For unto us a child is born” (Messiah), and “ Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 
“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” ** Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell ” ( Afessiah), ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel, 3s, 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers:—No. 1. ‘ Inspiration,” by 

E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. “* Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 


(Heywoop, 1608). 





Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET ‘DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Gzorcre B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“DI GIOGA INSOLITA,” 


ADELINA PATTI'S CELEBRATED WALTZ. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


R. ANDREWS. 


ondon: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS EMMA HEYWOOD'S NEW SONG, 


“REST THEE, BABE,” 
Written and Composed for 
MISS EMMA HEYWOOD 
BY 
CHARLES J. HARGITT. 


Price 3s. 
London: Doxcan Dayison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





20th Edition, 
ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Auice, Wuerz art Tuov ?’ 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FE 


One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolfo 
Ferrari.—English (Natal) News. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 
tj “ 
VOGLIAN‘A,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 
WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 

“LA COSTANZA,” 
Troisieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 

MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 

Par 


WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 
“LE BAL,” Di giojatinsolita, 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success, 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
With French and Italian Words. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








Just Published, price 4s., 


rT} 
FROLIC,” 
Deuxieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS ALICE CUBITT, 


Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
_ “ Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, it is clear and agreeable 
in its inventions.”"—Atheneum, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


, 
ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUS 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment .., 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... ove 


London; Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 








Just Published, Price 2s, 6d. 
“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Bruton. Composed by James Lea Summers. 

“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
good musician. _ We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
~ ay 4-4 a by age og the _ of Song, whose exquisite ren- 

ring o' he other evening, at St. James's Hall ‘uror, 
edemand."—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, ae Re eee 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullab i 
great success, and invariably encored, dpa (for Mezzo-Soprano : Contealto 7 
rice 38., 


By Duxcax Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
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ROSSINI’S BIRTHDAY. 


Those who are by nature placed beyond the pale of ordinary laws 
have certain privileges accorded, which more than compensate for 
being thrust aside from their fellows’ beaten track. The child who 
first sees the light of day on the 29th of February can only behold its 
anniversarial reflection every four years ; but as an atonement for being 
defrauded of an annual birth-right, it diminishes the claims of time 
by preserving the luxury of chronological youth. Such has been the 
favor granted to Gioacchino Rossini. The world-renowned master of 
Italian song was born at Pesaro, a small town on the Adriatic coast of 
Italy, in the month of February. The same month comes round in 
the due course of the globe’s yearly evolutions, but it glides on into 
the next without Rossini being able to arrest its progress for the cele- 
bration of his natal-day, except when, 

Leap-year coming once in four, 
Gives to February one day more, 
the 29th being that on which the Pesaroneans first became aware of 
the birth of a genius among them in 1792. According to the calcu- 
lations of years, Rossini will, in the February of the present epoch of 
1864, attain the age of 72, but will also be placed in the singularly 
anomalous position of only completing his eighteenth birthday! On 
the occasion of so remarkable an event, the artistic world of Paris is 
united in the anxious desire of offering some fitting commemoration to 
the great composer, who may rot be among them to be again the 
recipient ot a future Leap-year'’s rejoicings. The capital of France 
has ever appreciated the compliment of being the chosen sojourn of 
Rossini; and while his fame is universal—penetrating into every land 
and circle where melody holds its mysterious sway—the happy 
Parisians are fully sensible of the honour of possessing his person 
within their own gay walls. Italy is left to mourn the absence of 
one of its most gifted sons, who, in refusing to make his native 
country the dwelling-place of his living genius, seems to confirm the 
bitter sarcasm of Lamartine, that “Italy is but the modern tombstone 
of departed greatness.” 

It cannot be supposed that such was the unpatriotic origin of 
Rossini’s alienating himself from his native soil; the fact arose first 
from individual taste, and secondly from the plea under which national 
pride and sentiment almost always succumb—that plea of an empty 
pocket! In Italy’sunemancipated days it ever financially suffered from its 
political disturbances; and while forming, as it were, the cradle of Art, 
it was under the mortifying necessity of leaving to others the fostering 
care of its children’s talents. Intellectual refinement can never flourish 
under the yoke of despotism ; and if a country’s commercial prosperity 
depends on the free exercise of well-regulated laws, how much more 
must the development of the mind’s resources depend on the unre- 
strained liberties of its capacity. France offered pecuniary advantages, 
with which Italian managers could not hope to compete, and Rossini 
abandoned the balmy South and the wild enthusiasm of his compatriots, 
for the well filled coffers of Parisian etrepreneurs, and the less musical 
but gayer Parisian people. With this people his own nature peculiarly 
assimulated him. Of remarkably quick wit and intelligence, of a 
disposition essentially inclined to be satirically moqueur, and a passionate 
lover of the pleasures of sociability, he possessed larger sympathies 
with the French character than with that of his own more dreamy 
and poetical countrymen. The lion of the charming salons of the 
brilliant metropolis of France, “ the musician of all circles and the idol 
of his own,” the courted, the worshipped, Rossini has carved for himself 
4 personal as well as an artistic niche of glory, before which all votaries 
are now preparing to assemble on the memorable occasion above men- 
tioned. While the English are preparing to render homage to the 
great dramatic genius of their country, the Parisians are on the qui 
vive of excitement for the approaching féce in honour of the great chief 
of the lyrical stage. Although strictly speaking the French boards 
cannot claim him as their own, nevertheless, one of the finest offsprings 
of his inspiration, Guillaume Tell, was composed especially for the 
“ Grand Opera,” and, according to French laws, has become the exclusive 
aay of that theatre. His Moise was also written for the same 

ouse, and both are precluded in Paris from being performed in the 
Italian language. Rossini has naturalised his abilities, if not himself, 
on a foreign soil! Donizetti did the same thing. His Favorite is 
jealously preserved for French interpretation. The material wants of 
poor humanity force even the highest emanations of ideality to be re- 
duced to a commercial transaction, and the poetry of the brain is 
handed over to the best market and the highest bidder! The miserable 
poverty of Italian pay has enriched the opera-houses of the European 
— When in the first flush of fame, Rossini was engaged at 

aples by the year, to write two operas every twelve months, and to 
arrange and superintend all other music the manager chose to have 
— for the sum of 12,000 francs a and this, too, in the 
tr ny days of the renowned San Carlo! In Paris, not very long ago, 
eyerbeer received 50,000 francs for one of his operas ! 





No wonder Italians, composers and singers, should flock where their 
art is so munificently encouraged, and where, too, the public is less 
critically severe. A Parisian audience judges the ensemble of a per- 
formance, an Italian one dissects it in detail, and the higher the reputa- 
tion the more analytical is the criticism. At the first performance of 
La Donna del Lago Rossini had to submit to the fury of a San 
Carlo audience, who, with that of the Scala at Milan, is famous for its 
facetious as well as angry demonstrations. On this occassion the 
“ Swan of Pesaro” was rendered quite ill by the awful hissing which 
greeted the several morceauz, until at length he was driven well nigh 
distracted by some persons in the pit making a noise as of horses 
galopping, on the trumpet accompaniment in the orchestra suggesting 
that strange addition. The wretched composer was compelled the 
following day to re-arrange his music and to considerably modify 
his trumpets! The real artist receives in Italy the surest, if the 
severest impetus to progress, in the hisses and applause that alter- 
nately bewilder and wound. The consciousness that both emanate 
from reliable judgment and unbiassed justice, excites the desire to still 
more merit the one and no longer incur the other. It was at the 
zenith of Rossini’s fame that he left the lovely South to devote his 
services to France. He no longer feared disapprobation, nor needed 
further inspiration from the meed of glory. Speedily put on the road 
to fortune by the run made on his music, both operatic and simple 
songs, he indulged in the luxury ot wealth—leisure and repose, No 
man was ever better formed to enjoy such privileges. With the indo- 
lence natural to a mind of ideal creative power, Rossini has never 
pursued a methodical course of labor; always leaving his work to the 
very last moment, he has kept rehearsals waiting for the result of his 
inspirations. When in the early days of his success he was reproached 
by the rigorists of Bologna,—who formerly exercised the same severity 
of dictatorship over music as the French Academy over words,—for 
having frequently transgressed the rules of composition, he naively 
replied, ‘I have_no leisure to read my manuscripts over, having only 
six weeks allowed me to compose an opera. ‘The first four 1 enjoy 
myself, for if I don’t do that now, when am 1 todoit? The last two 
weeks I set to work, and write in the morning each piece that 
is wanted for rehearsal in the evening. How on earth am I to 
correct little mistakes?” Notwithstanding the candor of this excuse, 
he was severely criticised for these solecisms against the strict rules of 
music; but a celebrated critic silenced the carpings of pedants by 
asking them to produce something that could approach the glorious 
imperfections of ancredi and Semiramide! A German musician would 
not have dared to defy reproof, for Teutonic music depends on scientific 
care; Italian can afford to rest on natural inspiration. The instincts 
of both emanate from genius, but the first has to be fashioned into 
form by man’s artificial aid ; the latter springs in unsullied perfection 
from its creator. Rossini was tooinnately idle to care for his critics. 
An anecdote is told of him which at once illustrates his character. 
When at Veniee, in the struggling years of his career, he was engaged 
in writing an opera, and as it was winter, and he could not afford a fire, 
he used to remain in bed to keep upa certain degree of mental heat 
by the force of physical warmth. One morning a duet he had almost 
finished slipped from his hands, and fell some distance from the bed. 
He saw it, and lost some minutes in debating between conscience and 
laziness, whether he should get up to seize the paper and finish the 
piece. He used the most violent exertions to stretch his arm, even to 
the peril of dislocation, but all to no purpose; he could only relieve 
his decpale of reaching it by expressing his opinion on the stupidity of 
paper in general, and that piece in particular, by “ curses, not loud, but 
deep.” At last, wearied out, he determined to re-write another. 
While he was filling a second piece of paper with new thoughts, a 
friend entered, to whom he hummed over the last duet, and on being 
told it was too lively—“ Ah !” he exclaimed, laughing, ‘I have been 
in a passion writing this; be so good as to hand me that one from the 
floor ; you will find it to be right!” ‘ y 

To attempt the panegyric of Rossini’s music would be “ to gild re- 
fined gold.” Even in England, where familiarity with the opera is 
the privilege of the wealthy, his music has forced its way into the 
knowledge of all circles. Barrel-organs, street-bands and the early 
strumming on pianos by infantine hands, have rendered the overture to 
Guillaume Tell, that of Semiramide, the unequalled “ Non Piu Mesta,” 
and that very diamond of a trio, “ Zitti, Zitti,” the most popular of 
household tunes. Such a fact embodies the very essenee of laudation. 
Rossini’s works have outlived those of his contemporaries and followers. 
When the love of novelty shut him out from the Italian stage, to 
make room for Verdi, he placidly bided his time, and soon the 
reaction of taste caused a revolution in his favor. Bellini and 
Donizetti were voted as decidedly antique; but Rossini, though of earlier 
date, was sought after as something refreshing The decline of vocal 
talent presented difficulties in the execution of his operas; and those 
singers who had gained a fictitious repute in the Verdian school shrank 
from the terrible ordeal of testing their powers in the Rossipian. 
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Some few, who, profiting by the return of the public good taste, 
devoted themselves to Rossini, have earned renown for themselves 
while existing on his. Such has been the case with the Sisters Marchisio. 
Their mode of singing the duet in Semiramide proved a passport to the 
first theatres in Europe. ‘Che two sisters were pardoned the limited 
extent of their repertoire, in consideration of the intrinsic value of 
that which composed it. The last two seasons of the “ Grand Opera” 
have been saved from ruin, in both a managerial and artistic sense, by 
the performance of Guillaume Tell and Moise. The latter was given 
only a couple of weeks ago, and caused a veritable “ sensation.” The 
musical world seemed aroused from its apathy; the old enthusiasm 
awoke the echoes of the great theatre, that for so long had remained 
under the fatal influence of the inert dulness of an indifferent public. 
The celebrated composer could have personally assisted at this resusci- 
tation of his fame, and witnessed the startling evidence of his undying 
name! ‘This immortality is attributable as much to the originality of 
of his compositions as to their melodious charm. His style is 
entiry his own. Other composers have all found disciples and 
copiers. Rossini is without an imitator. True, he first introduced 
the florid school, but no one has ever attempted to put its powers to 
the same use as himself. Others make ornament the frame of their 
picture—he makes ornament the picture itself. 

Rossini is now an old man. He has all that “should accompany 
old age.” Honors even yet fall thickly on him, for the wreath of glory 
has been just renewed with verdant leaves. The fortune he has 
acquired in his career has been augmented by private speculation. 
He has preserved physical health and mental strength, and has 
earned in celebLrity the indulgence of his friends for the exercise of his 
wit. Satire and ridicule are the dangerous weapons society has 
permitted him to use, though he frequently wields them with a some- 
what merciless hand. Eccentricity and originality are the personal 
characteristics of his habits, which, though pardoned under the same 
plea, too often tax the world’s charity for sanction of their rudeness. 
If such a man as Rossini yields to the weakness of vanity, who is 
there would not see an apology in the events of his dazzling career ? 
His name not only lives in the musical archives of every country, but 
he sees it on his daily promenade affixed to one of the fashionable 
streets of Paris. There is the Rue Rossini in France, the Teatro 
Rossini in Leghorn, the Palazzo Rossini in Florence, and soon there is 
to be the féte Rossini in the most brilliant of brilliant capitals, where 
all the resources of Parisian ingenuity will be subsidised to celebrate 
the great musician’s birthday. Anna Wuirry. 

( Translation.) 
————— 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER.* 
A LIFE-PICTURE. 
( Continued from page 68.) 

« The first things Vogler did in the character of a composer were 
as little to the taste of the refined public at Prague as his teachings and 
his disputations to that of the strict High School. His opera Castro 
und Pollux, produced under his own direction, proved an utter failure, 
while the concerts upon his newly invented instrument, the Orchestrion, 
which had been announced with great pomp and all the means of 
puffing then known, caused competent judges to shake their heads, and 
the general public to sinile. The learned members of the University 
called his theory an unfounded assertion, and said that in his proposi- 
tions he rejected the good with the bad. His form of disputation 
consisted, according to them, in taking his opponents by surprise, 
thanks to clever turns and wit, and in gaining over his auditors by 
outward means without any depth of cenolalen, properly so-called ; 
in a word, had people not been compelled to do him justice as a per- 
former on the pianoforte and organ, and had he not been successful in 
‘simplifying’ some instruments of the latter kind, he would have carried 
with him from Prague, which he left in a very unsatisfactory state of 
mind, as early as December, 1802, almost the reputation of a declared 
charlatan. But Vogler was one of those fortunate men whose 
reputation rises from its ashes with redoubled splendour after each 
defeat. He proceeded to Vienna. There he had the luck to make his 
début with a brilliant anecdote, which brought together, in a way 
exceedingly flattering for him, his name and that of Dr. Gall, then 
the theme of everyone’s conversation; he immediately received a com- 
mission, as did also Beethoven, to compose an opera for the new 
Theater an der Wien (to which commission Samort and Fidelio owe 
their existence), while the most distinguished musicians of Vienna 
received him with great respect and looked anxiously forward to what 
he woulddo. He knew how to excite this feeling of expectation by 
mysterious rumours of how he was getting on with Samori, his colossal 
opera, as it was called, though Beethoven never said a word about his 
Leonore. As was everywhere the case, by means of a clever mix- 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 








ture of ‘genuine knowledge and ability ; talent for teaching ; brilliant 
diction; priestlike dignity; artistic show; aristocratic manners; and 
the grave demeanour of a thinker, Vogler spread around himself a 
nimbus which heightened in an extraordinary degree the impression 
produced by his real merit, and, above all, did not fail to exercise a 
powerful and victorious influence on the world of young artists, and on 
the dispositions, a priori, sympathetically organised with his own of 
elder men like Franz Anton, von Weber, Sonnleithner, Siissmeyer, &c. 

“ Precisely at this epoch Franz Anton and his son arrived in Vienna, 
and, after all we have said, it was natural that the hearts and feelings 
of both should fly towards Vogler as iron flies towards the magnet. 

“Carl Maria found a most kind welcome at the house of Count 
Firmian. There he became acquainted with a young officer, Johann 
Baptist Gansbacher, who, having been decorated a short time previously 
with the gold medal, had quitted the ranks of the volunteer Tyrolean 
Sharpshooters, and, impelled by an ardent love for music, had sought 
at the foot of Vogler and Albrechtsberger to become initiated in the 
highest theory of the art, in which he had received suitable preparatory 
instruction from his father, a worthy schoolmaster at Sterzing in the 
Tyrol. Ginsbacher possessed a good, sturdy, vigorous, material 
nature, fond of wine and women, in addition toart, and passionately 
attached to rifle-shooting, in which he excelled. Eight years older 
than Weber, endowed, thanks to his military career, with liberal views 
of life, broad shouldered and robust of body, besides being a good 
musician into the bargain, he speedily acquired a great influence over 
Weber, who began to love him tenderly. This love, cemented by 
many a youthful prank played in common; many an afiliction shared 
by both; many a service rendered; and by similar yearnings and aims, 
became a truly fraternal affection, as Weber strongly proved by his 
actions up to within a few months of his death. 

‘In Vienna, Ginsbacher commenced by rendering Carl Maria the 
great service of introducing him, by meang of his patron, Count Virmian, 
to Vogler, and of inducing the latter to hear him play. The rest was 
effected by Carl Maria’s talent itself. Vogler immediately admitted 
him into the innermost circle of his favourite disciples, fostering and 
observing the young man’s great and quickly recognised talent as it 
deserved to be recognised. Vogler’s glance, sharpened by the most 
extensive practise in teaching, necessarily very soon caused him to 
perceive that he had to do with one gifted with natural 
qualities of the very highest description; one whose most inward 
being was connected with the production of the Brilliant, the Charming, 
and the Captivating, but who, in consequence of this, and of his circum- 
stances, seconded by a vain father and early successes, had been led into 
the most imminent danger of sinking down to amateurish and pleasing 
trifles. He applied, therefore, with wisdom and love, the influence 
he had so quickly acquired over his admirable pupil, to inspire the 
latter with a love for the seriousness of art. All the weight of his 
opinion and advice was needed to lead back the impetuous youth, so 
successful in his efforts, from the bright sphere of original creation, and 
dreams of early mastership, to the narrow limits of modest, dark 
learning. The whole intelligence of the young musician was needed 
to understand the necessity of so hard a retrograde step, and to follow 
it up as consistently as he actually did.” 

At a subsequent period, after 1807, Vogler obtained a brilliant 
material position in Darmstadt, whither the Grand-Duke Ludwig I. 
attracted him. He was created there spiritual privy-councillor, with 
2,200 florins salary, and board and lodgings in the palace, 
together with wood, and four wax candles a day. “ His talents, how- 
ever, lay pretty well fallow, as the Grand-Duke neither listened to his 
counsels, nor gave him, as a rule, the management of the musical per- 
formances, with the exception of those of his own works. Vogler was 
thus able to devote his whole time to his scientific labors and studies. 
With all this, as a man honoured by the Grand-Duke, he was held in 
the greatest respect. Nearly every day he was the Grand-Duke’s 
companion at table, where he greatly relished his burgundy, and 
at Court and in the town there was no better known or more popular 
figure, but scarcely, in outward appearance, one more striking, than that 
of the Abbé Vogler. He was small and corpulent in stature, and 
possessed also strongly marked features, the expression of which was 
seldom a kind one. With his long arms and his large hands, so large 
that he could span two octaves, he appeared to have been made ex- 
pressly for playing the organ, but this formation of body, admirable as 
it was for the above purpose, gave him somewhat the look of an ape. 
He had grown more vain than ever, and always dressed in a most elegant, 
broad-skirted black tail coat, black satin breeches, red stockings, and 
shoes with yellow buckles, He wore the grand cross of the Order of 
Leopold upon his left,breast, while, attached to his right shoulder, the 
little black silk cloak of an Abbé hung down his back and reached the 
bend of his knees,” 

Here the more intimate circle at Vogler’s was formed by Giinsbacher, 
Weber, and Meyerbeer, the last-named of whom, then scarcely sixteen 
years old, had already created a sensation (1810) and resided with the 
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Abbé.“ Most days were passed in musical exercises and works, which 
were frequently executed in Vogler’s house, on his good instruments 
and under his advice. Often, also, the young men accompanied the 
greatest organ-player of the day to one of the churches, and never, as 
Weber frequently assured his hearers, did Vogler, in his fantasias and 
preludes, drink so immediately out of the virgin spring of the Beautiful, 
as when, in the presence only of his three beloved disciples, as he was 
fond of calling them, he caused angelic voices or words of thunder to 
issue from the organ. ‘The evenings generally glided by in serious 
conversation with Vogler, or at Hoffmann’s, where Vogler or one of the 
young musicians extemporised,'though now and then they went through 
some work of merit, or indulged merely in conversation. The old 
master, whose serious face did not well understand how to smile, grew 
young again in the society of the promising Epigoni, whose intellectual 
strength and talent were perfectly manifest to an experienced judge of 
men and artists like him. He was accustomed to say subsequently of 
Carl Maria and Meyerbeer: ‘Oh, had I been compelled to leave the 
world before I had formed these two, what grief I should have ex- 
perienced! There is something within me which I could not evoke ; 
these two will do so for me! what would Perugino be, and what Fra 
Bartolomes without Raffael !’ 

“But, as Weber expresses it, the three shook the dust from their 
skins, on leaving the society of the old gentlemen and going out of an 
evening, when they proceeded to ‘collect melodies,’ that is to drink 
wine in taverns where there was singing, or twanging on the cither or 
harp. In the presence of soldiers and their girls, Carl Maria 
could there sling a guitar round his neck, and, getting upon a table, 
sing roguish songs, as he used to do in the wildest time of his life, so 
that there was no end to the applause, till the tobacco smoke drove 
him away. In return, he obtained from national songs many hints in 
life and melody.” 

(To be continued.) 


—— ee 


SratypripGe.—On Wednesday evening, the Stalybridge Philhar- 
monic Society gave its second concert of the eighth season in the large 
room of the Mechanic’s Institution. The vocalists were Miss Whitham 
and Mr. David Lambert; solo instrumentalists, Herr Kunwald, 
(violinist) and Mr. George Marsden (pianist). In addition, there was 
the society’s band, led by Mr. T. Hodgkinson, and conducted by Mr. 
John Marsden. The concert opened with Bishop’s overture to The 
Miller and his Men. The recit. and air “ Rage on, thou angry storm,” 
from the Gipsy’s Warning, was tastefully sung by Mr. Lambert, who 
afterwards sang ‘The Bellringer,” so well that he had to repeat the 
last verse ; nor was he less successful in ‘‘ A Banditt’s Life,” and “ The 
Holy Friar.” Miss Whitham sang “Softly sighs,” but was too 
labored. Her next effort, ‘ Jockey to the Fair,” was loudly encored ; 
when she gave “Katie’s Letter.” Miss Whitham’s other song was 
“ The Blind Girl at her Harp.” She and Mr. Lambert sang two duets, 
viz., “ Why answer so demurely ?” and « Mr, and Mrs. Bell.” Herr 
Kunwald played the violin solos—“ Il Pirata” (Ernst), and “ Morceau 
de Salon” (Vieuxtemps)—in a most accomplished and brilliant manner, 
and was rapturously applauded. Mr. G. Marsden and Herr Kunwald 
played a duo on the pianoforte and violin, on Gutllaume Tell, and were 
listened to with rapt attention. Mr. G. Marsden’s performance of a 
pianoforte solo from Dinorah, by Ascher, confirmed the previous good 
impression. The band ably acquitted themselves in “The Death of 
Nelson” (arranged for full orchestra by Conductor Marsden, with solos 
for horn and cornet, performed by Messrs, Gill and Reece), ‘‘ Songs of 
the Wood” (waltzes by Tinney), the overture La Gazza Ladra and 
Grand March in A major (J. Arthur Owen).—Ashton and Stalybridge 
Reporter, Feb. 6. 

ILantrax.—Some time ago there was a very general feeling that 
expression should be given to the respect in which Mr. Frobisher is 
held, and to the appreciation of the services he has rendered in promoting 
a love of music in Halifax and the neighbourhood. As in many other 
cases, however, this feeling continued to produce nothing but good 
intentions until recently, when a committee was organised to give the 


idea practical shape. ‘The result was that a very handsome gilt 
timepiece and silver inkstand, both of considerable value and beautiful 
design, were subseribed for, and after a suitable inscription had been 
engraven thereon, were presented to Mr. Frobisher, on Wednesday 
evening last, at the King’s Head Inn. After the company had partaken 
of supper, Mr, J. D. Hutchinson was called to the chair—in the absence 


of Mr. Jon. Smith, who was unable to be present owing to ill health, 
but from whom a letter highly complimentary to Mr. Frobisher was 
received—and Mr. John Holland to the vice-chair. The presentation 
was then made, Mr I'robisher making his acknowledgments in appro- 
priate terms. ‘The rest of the evening was spent in pleasant intercourse, 
agreeably relieved by vocal and instrumental music. — Halifaz 
Guardian, 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

‘Where am I?” In Berlin, but I have recently visited Vienna, 
whence I returned only a few days since. ‘“ What am I doing!” 
At present, sitting down to indite a letter to you. ‘+ Why have I 
not written for so long?” Because, in the first place, as I began 
by stating, I have been absent from Berlin, and because, in the 
second, I have been suffering from rheumatism, which prevented 
me from holding a pen. Having thus answered the three interro- 
gatories at the commencement of the epistle I have ‘just had the 
honour of receiving from you, and having, I trust, answered them 
to your satisfaction, I will, with your permission, at once resume 
my duties as your Correspondent in the Prussian capital. 

My last letter appeared in your number of the 28th November, 
1863. You may fondly imagine, perhaps, that, between that date 
and the present, some few operatic novelties have been produced. 
If you do imagine such a thing you were never more out in your 
calculation. We have not had any novelty whatever ; no, not even 
Mr. Benedict's long promised Rose von Erin, for which the public 
were, and are still, looking with anxiety. I do not know the why 
or wherefore, but its production has been postponed by the manage- 
ment of the Royal Opera House, to the disgust of everyone. I 
suppose the said management is, like the King of Prussia, highly 
conservative, and fearful of innovation, and so we are doomed to 
nearly the same repertory for years together. We hear of new 
operas, and that is about all. It is not often that we actually 
hear them without the “of.” There is only one consolation, but 
that is, fortunately, a very potent one: the repertory contains a 
great many works by the great masters, and to these works no one 
can ever tire of listening. 

Well, as I cannot tell you of new works, I will tell you some- 
thing about the old ones, and of the artists in them. To “plunge 
at once in medias res,” I will begin by descanting upon Madlle. 
Pauline Lucca’s first appearance as the heroine in Herr von 
Flotow's Martha. The house, as is always tke case when Madlle. 
Lucca sings, was crammed to the ceiling, or, at least, as near 
thereto as the disposition of the galleries would allow. Mdlle. 
Lucca achieved a great success, distinguishing herself more especially 
by her mode of giving the ‘ Last Rose of Summer” and her part 
of the duet in the second act. Her histrionic talent, also, was 
displayed to great advantage. Altogether the effect she produced 
was one of deep satisfaction, and the enthusiasm of the audience was 

very great, as they proved by hearty applause and recalls. This 
is good news, methinks, for Mr. Gye. Mdlle. Lucca in Martha will 
be one more trump-card for him if he gives that opera next season 
at Covent Garden, as I make no doubt he will, considering how 
popular it is. By the way, your respected contemporary, the 
Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, has a fewremarks on this subject 
which merit, I think, translation, and therefore I translate them. 
Les voici: 

‘*When an opera, which cannot lay claim to any very high value, musically, 
has for about fifteen years invariably formed a component part of the repertory 
of every German and foreign theatre, it must be, most undoubtedly, endowed 
with great stage vitality. If we can seek for this neither in the solidity of the 
work, nor in strongly marked character, we shall certainly not go wrong if we 
account for the success of the opera—the greatest success of modern times in the 
domain of light opera—by the fact that, in the first place, the composer 
obtained a libretto very admirably adapted for the stage, and then not only 
composed for it a large number of taking and piquant melodies, but understood 
the art of writing so favourably for the singers, that they always lent their aid 
in getting the work performed. Indeed this one circumstance would alone 
be sufficient to account for Herr Flotow’s Martha being considererd a stock piece 
in the opera houses of Italy, as well as by the Italian operatic companies in Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, Madrid, etc., and to this circumstance we must, also, 
principally attribute our hearing the opera on the present occasion. Pauline 
Lucca added the part of Martha to the rich garland of her performances 
because she felt certain of being very successful in it. How often have we not 
heard both old and young German musicians speak slightingly of this opera of 
Herr von Flotow, of which they could perceive only the shady side ; but of the 
composer’s talent in the invention of pleasing melodies, and in the skilful 
treatment of them, as well as in writing piquant instrumentation; of his 
knowledge of the stage, and of his power of writing for the singers singable and 
grateful pieces—of all these qualities, which are by no means to be undervalued, 
they never said a word. Young German musicians who write operas under- 
stand everything rather than how to treat the voice; and are better ac- 
quainted with everything else than with the stage, for which they compose, 





and on which they hope to achieve a success. To this principally must be 
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ascribed the ineffectiveness of many German operas, which we have known for 
years; the endeavour to display one’s learning, and the attempt to be original, 
smother naturalness, and thus produce sickly, crippled works, from which the 
public turn away, partly in wearisomeness and partly with repugnance.” 


Words like these are just such as our friends, the Germans, ought 
to hear a little more frequently than they do. Though very hard 
and very satirical upon us poor English, if we happen to write 
something which Bach would not have signed, or of which Mozart 
would not have been proud, the Germans are quite blind to their 
own shortcomings, and consequently do not perceive the fact—clear 
to everyone but to themselves—that, with the glorious exception of 
the composer of the Huguenots, Germany can now boast no longer 
of any “ tone-artists” at all approaching such giants as Gluck, 
Bach, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, 
whose names Fame has incribed in eternal letters upon her scroll. 
When I hear Germany pooh-pooh-ing England, as she is so fond 
of doing, and talking so loudly—in so tall a tone, as a Yankee 
might say—of her incomparable composers, it strikes me she is 
merely living on her former reputation, just as a sick man, unable 
to swallow a crumb of solid food, or a drop of liquor, has frequently 
been known to subsist for a week or a fortnight on the fat he had 
accumulated during health. 

Another young lady, with whom you are acquainted, also made 
her début in a part new to her. I allude to Mdlle. de Ahna, who 
appeared as Orpheus in Gluck’s Orpheus und Eurydice, but was 
not so successful as Mdlle. Lucca in Martha. ‘The position of a 
contralto is not a very important one upon the German stage, 
because it commands only a limited range of good characters. ‘Io 
obtain a first-class position, both in an artistic as well asa pecuniary 
sense, a contralto is obliged to attempt parts unfitted for her, and to 
force her voice. This is, in most cases, attended with consequences 
very prejudicial to the artist. This was one of the causes which 
brought Johanna Wagner's career to so early a termination, and a 
similar fate would appear to be destined for Mdlle. de Ahna, 
unless she alters her tactics. Like the lady just mentioned, she 
has been forcing her voice in such characters as Elizabeth in 

Tannhiuser ; Donna Elvira, in Don Juan; and recently, Armande, 
in Herr Gustav Schmidt’s opera La Réole. ‘The consequence is 
that she is no longer able to do justice to the music of Orpheus, 
though the part is naturally adapted to her. Her acting, moreover, 
was not up tothe mark, and altogether the impression she pro- 
duced on competent judges was not satisfactory, although the 
general public were liberal in their applause. Mdlle. Santer was 
the Eurydice, a part filled, on the revival of the opera some years 
ago, by Mad. Késter. Apropos of this lady ; she has again retired 
from public gaze for a year, after having appeared in Fidelio, 
Don Juan, Die Vestalin and Armida. Everything human, as 
most of us know to our cost, is perishable, and nothing more so 
than the human voice. Whata pity it is that no kind friend 
will impress this fact upon Mad. Koster. We might then still 
have a chance of recollecting her as what she once was, and not as 
what she soon will be in a very short time—probably before her 
next appearance on the boards of the Royal Operahouse. ‘+ While 
there’s life, there’s hope,” such is the old adage which certain fair 
vocal artists seem to read, ‘‘ While there’s life, there’s voice.” A 
greater mistake was never made, not even by the Emperor of 
Russia, when he took his ‘‘ material guarantee” before the Crimean 
war, or by the King of Prussia, when he determined to seize upon 
his, in the shape of the Duchies of Schieswig-Holstein. Politics, 
however, are forbidden in a musical paper, and, therefore, I will not 
enlarge upon the subject, though I find it rather difficult to refrain 
from giving a very strong opinion, living, as I do, amid the now 
highly excited and blond sons of Fatherland, and hearing every 
day the comments, far from complimentary, I can assure you, that 
are passed upon England, and her two representatives: Karl 
Russell, and that bugbear of foreigners, Lord Palmerston. 

A young lady of the name of Kropp has cropped up from 
Vienna, and sustained, or, more correctly, endeavoured to sustain, 
the principal soprano part in Lucia, Robert le diable, and I Montecchi 
e Capuletti. I amsorry to add that her ambition was greater than 
her vocal powers. She failed to please the public, or to obtain an 
engagement. She was to have sung the ré/e of Venus in Wagner's 
Tannhiuser, but left without doing so, in consequence, so it is said, 
of her inability to await the arrival of another ‘*‘ Gast "—Anglice, 
guest; star; or artist out of an engagement seeking to procure one 





—Herr Hagen, from Hamburgh, who was to be the Tinnhauser 
on the occasion, but was prevented from coming as soon as he in- 
tended. He paid us a visit, however, shortly after Mdlle. Kropp's 
departure, and sang in Herr Wagner's opera above-mentioned, as 
well, or, rather, as badly, as in Auber’s Muette. My space is 
valuable, and, therefore, I will briefly dismiss Herr Hagen by 
stating that Ido not think him equal to the place he wished to 
obtain: namely that of heroic tenor. I am afraid it is too much 
for him. In Yannhduser, Mad. Harriers-Wippern was the Eliza- 
beth. The music was, it is true, only Wagner's, still she might 
have learnt it, if it were but for the respect due to the public, who 
are always exceedingly kind to her. She was, however, not per- 
fect, and, in consequence, spoiled the effect of her most telling 
‘‘ bit,” the prayer in the third act. Yet, after all, who that is well 
acquainted—with the score before him, of course—with what 
Herr Wagner writes shall dare to blame her? It is easy to recol- 
lect the various details of a diversified country, broken up into 
hill and dale, but who will ever venture to assert that he has 
carried away with him, from a journey over the Great Desert, a 
vivid impression of each separate mile of sand as differing from the 
other miles of that substance through which he has passed? All 
those who have studied Herr Wagner’s works, especially Tristan 
und Isolde, will fully understand what I mean, and sympathise 
with Mad. Harriers-Wippern, despite her apparent, and, perhaps, 
only apparent, off-hand treatment of the audience. 

Before concluding my account of what has taken place at the 
Royal Opera House, I may mention that Madlle. Lucca played 
there the other evening for the last time, previously to her se i 
ture for Hamburgh, where she is to give six performances. ‘The part 
she selected, in which to bid adieu, for awhile, to her patrons here, 
was that of Cherubino in Le Nozze. ‘The audience were loud in the 
manifestations of their delight. 

I have not much to record concerning the Frederich-Wilhelm- 
Stiidtisches Theater. About the only fact worth mentioning in 
connection with it is that an Italian operatic company is now 
singing there with tolerable success, though none of the artists 
are first-rate, or anything like it. This company was to have 
accompanied Madlle. Artét to Copenhagen to fulfil an engagement 
in that capital. ‘The war, however, slightly deranged the scheme, 
and so the unfortunate artists were compelled by the Danewerke, 
or some other equally formidable obstacle, to turn back and take 
temporary service under Herr Deichmann. 

We have had concerts galore; even a bare list of all of them 
would nearly fill one number of the Musical World. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt to give one, but content myself with mentioning 
only the more remarkable concerts. First comes the two Soirées of 
the Royal Domchor, the programmes of which were highly interest- 
ing and comprised, among other pieces too numerous to mention, 
the ten-part ‘ Crucifixus,” by Lotti; the motet, ‘‘ Jesu, meine 
Freude,” by J. S. Bach; a piece by Palestrina, ‘* Velum Templi 
scissum est;” a graduale, ‘* Ecce quomodo moritur Justus,” b 
Jacob Handel (1550-91) Mozart’s ‘* Misercordias ;” a motet, ‘ Hilf, 
Herr,” by Homilius (1714-85); ‘‘O magnum mysterium,” for two 
chorusses, by Alessandro Scarlatti; a piece for male voices, by 
Ludovico Viadana (1625); ‘‘ Requiem eternam,” by Nic. Jomelli 
(1714-74) ; a motet (soprano, two contraltos, tenor and bass), by 
Melchior Franck (1580-1639) ; motet (two sopranos, contralto, 
and bass), Sebastian Bach (1685-1750); and 97th Psalm, by Otto 
Nicolai. ‘The above works were, with scarcely an exception, 
executed in a most admirable manner. ‘Then we have had the 
Sinfonie-Soirées of the King’s Private Band, which fully maintained 
its reputation ; the Subscription Concerts of the Frauenverein for 
the Gustavus Adolphus Fund ; the Subscription Concerts of Carl- 
berg’s Orchestral Union; the Subscription Concerts of Herren 
Zimmermann and Stahlknecht ; the Soirées of Herren Engelhardt, 
Hellmich, and Zurn; Herr Hans von Biilow’s Pianoforte-Soirées, 
ete., etc. ‘Lo attempt to send you a detailed criticism of them, or 
even to set down the various compositions comprised in the pro- 
grammes, would go far to justify the belief that the person doing so 
stood in urgent and immediate need of a strait-waistcoat and a 
keeper. As I want, at present, neither the one nor the other, and 
as my letter already extends toa considerable length, I shall merely 
add, this week—with a solemn promise to write again very soon— 

VALE. 

P.S.—It is not often that I indulge in the luxury of a postscript. 
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I do so, however, on the present occasion to inform you that M. 
Gounod’s Faust was played, on the 19th ult., for the fiftieth time in 
one year. ‘This is something unparalleled in the annals of the 


Berlin opera. 


ere 
FERDINAND RIES.* 

Last December, Herr Hubert Ries, leader in the Royal Band, got 
up a Matinée in the Cicilia Room of the Sing-Academie, for the 
purpose of producing three unpublished works of his brother, Fer- 
dinand. He had made a selection from the latter's manuscripts, 
which had come into his hands by the death of his sister-in-law, the 
year before. They could not have been confided to any person more 
worthy than one who, moved by genuine brotherly love and inspired 
with glowing feelings for Art, effects the production of important 
compositions never before made public. 

Ferdinand Ries could not boast of any permanent good fortune 
during his lifetime. Born at Bonn, in 1784, he had the benefit of 
receiving lessons from his father, a distinguished musician, up to 
the latter's death. He then became a pupil of Beethoven’s, and, 
with the exception of the Archduke, Rudolph, was the only indi- 
vidual who enjoyed the happiness of being able to call the great 
composer his master. We find him, from his two-and-twentieth 
year, as an independent artist. He first went to St. Petersburgh, 
where, even then, he created a sensation. ‘The reputation, how- 
ever, which raised him to the rank of an European celebrity, he 
established in London, where he resided for twelve years, and 
gained a considerable fortune in addition to professional fame. 
Unluckily, he lost his money a short time after he had settled near 
Bonn. Still possessing, however, means sufficient not to be under 
the necessity of taking a fixed appointment, he exercised his pro- 
fession in Frankfort, England and Italy. He became the director 
of the Sing-Academie, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and died at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, in 1838. All his known compositions are liked. 
His C sharp minor Pianoforte Concerto especially, was a favorite 
piece for a long time. We have said that all his known composi- 
tions are liked, but how many from the rich stores of this fertile 
composer have, after all, found their way to the notice of the 
public? The catalogue now before us contains 153 different works, 
the greater number of which are, it is true, published, but not 
equally well-known. We will cite from the catalogue the more 
important works; they are: Die Rduberbraut, opera ogo Die 
Nacht auf dem Libanon, opera (composed in 1834); the oratorio, 
Der Sieq des Glaubens (1817, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine); frag- 
ments of a Requiem ; a scena, for a soprano, “ Iphigenia in Aulis ;” 
and likewise songs, airs, trios, smaller pianoforte pieces, such as 
études, rondos, &c.; of the larger works, we may mention five sym- 
phonies, eight pianoforte concertos, four overtures, a great many 
sonatas, a violin concerto, trios, quartets, a sestet, and an ottet. 
Out of this rich collection, Herr Hubert Ries chose three works for 
performance : a violin concerto, in E minor (1810); a pianoforte 
trio, in F minor (1835); and a sestet, in A minor, for stringed in- 
struments (1836). ‘The violin concerto, with a pianoforte accom- 
paniment arranged by Herr Hubert Ries, was written at a time, 
when, though he had for many years drunk from the spring of 
Beethoven's wisdom, the composer, as it would seem, had not pene- 
trated the profound spirit of his master. ‘olerably simple in its 
plan, it follows Mozart more than anyone else, and delights us 
extremely by the care with which it is written. ‘The themes are 
not so interesting as the manner in which they are carried out is 
charming. The most successful portions are the Andante in A 
major, and the brilliant concluding movement for the principal 
part. We feel inclined to attach a far higher value to the trio. 
When he wrote it, Ries was near the end of his career, from which, 
unfortunately, he was summoned in the prime of manhood; it is 
unmistakably evident that he had then studied deeply the works 
of his master and friend. His fancy is freer and more soaring, 
creating without the restraint of form, and working out the themes 
with a genuinely artistic flow. ‘Ihe sestet, written a year later, 
stands as high as the trio, and gives no less evidence of the influence 
of Beethoven. ‘The first movement, an animated allegro, is clear 
and rounded ; the second, a largo in . major, contains a rich fund 
of melody, worked out for all the instruments. In the scherzo the 
composer departs from the rule that it should consist of only two 
movements without a trio. ‘lhe theme is short, but worked 


* From the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeilung, 











with extraordinary interest. The last movement is an original 
theme, in the minuet form, with numerous variations. It is inter- 
rupted by an allegro in 4-4 time, leading back again to the original 
theme, Perhaps we shall soon have another opportunity of noticing 
unknown compositions by the deceased musician; at any rate, we 
hope that the principal works in the rich collection he has left will 
not be held back from the public. 
— -—0.—-—— 

LiverPoot.—(From our own Correspondent, Feb. 10.)\—The first sub- 
scription concert for the present season of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society was given last night, at which a capital selection of music was 
performed. Though presenting some incongruities, the programme 
as a whole was good. Mad. Parepa might have chosen more than 
one piece worthy of her abilities. The aria, “A qual furor,” from 
Fidelio, would have been a great treat but for the floundering of the 
horns, to which in this song Beethoven has entrusted the most im- 
portant passages. ‘Sing, birdie sing,” was a great success; and the 
last verse, in which the singer took C sharp in alt., was redemanded. 
The audience were agreeably surprised with Sterndale Bennett’s 
“ Concerto,” a piece entitled to rank among the musical classics, and 
exceeding, I think, anything produced by that professor. Madame 
Arabella Goddard did the fullest justice to the composition and to 
herself. The middle movement was perfection, and was listened to 
throughout with profound attention and satisfaction ; the pianist at the 
close of the concerto being greeted with overwhelming applause. In 
the second part she played Thalberg’s Don Giovanni, which, being 
encored, was replaced by the “ Last Rose of Summer.” Mr. Henry 
Haigh acquitted himself well in the tenor scene from Der Freischiitz, 
but was at times scarcely steady. With more experience he might 
be made a valuable acquisition to the limited number of English 
tenors. ‘ Black-eyed Susan,” at the Philharmonic Hall, was an ab- 
surd mistake. As it was sung without accompaniment it exposed Mr. 
Haigh’s weakest point—his pronunciation. ‘The chorus, apparently 
with thin ranks, did itself great credit throughout the whole concert. 
Mendelssohn’s part-song, “‘ The New Year,” was sung with a clearness 
of tone and regard to light and shade which we have not heard 
equalled for many aday. The “ Soldiers’ Chorus,” from Faust, went 
like clock-work, and was encored. ‘lhe “Victoria” chorus, from Der 
Freischitz, was rather unsteady; and the chorus from Acis and 
Galatea, ‘Oh, the pleasure of the plains,” was a trifle uncertain and 
taken too fast. Spohr’s symphony in D minor was attentively listened 
to, and, I venture to say, pleased the audience. It would not be 
unwise to repeat the symphony at an early date. The accom- 
paniments were rather less carefully rendered than usual, notwith- 
standing that Mr. Herrmann exerted himself to the uttermost. The 
oratorios of St. Paul and Samson are to be given during Lent.—The 
Liverpool critics and playgoers appear to have found a dramatée rara 
avis, in the person of a young lady named Milly Palmer, who, though 
but 18 years of age, and with a very limited professional experience, 
has been for nearly twelvemonths the leading actress at the Theatre 
Royal and Amphitheatre. The local papers, in eulogistic notices of 
her benefit at the former theatre, when she sustained Amy Sedgwick’s 
character of Marie in Oxenford’s comedy of the World of Fashion, 
speak jin rapturous terins of her ‘‘ remarkably prepossessing personal 
appearance,” “more than common dramatic intelligence,” “ fervid 
spirit,” and “ vocal talent.” Her toilette is also lauded as “beautifully 
appropriate,” terms which can rarely be applied to the costumes of 
provincial actresses. 

Reppircu.—Two concerts were given on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, by the members of the Choral Society. Mr. B, Harris con- 
ducted. The concerts were held in the Rifle Corps Room, the object 
being the raising of funds for the erection of a Baptist Chapel. The 
programme embraced a selection from the Messiah, the Creation, and 
other works of sacred composers. The members of the society were 
assisted by Miss Clarke, of Thame, Buckinghamshire, who sang “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” and was encored. The other soloists 
were Mesdames Spencer and Milward, Messrs. Hunt, Wedgebury, Spires, 
and Spencer, who acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of all. 
Messrs. A. Stratton and Cottrill presided at the pianoforte. The man- 
agement of the concert did great credit to the committee.—Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal, Feb. 6. 

Mr. Dycr.—We regret to hear that Mr. Dyce, R. A., is compelled 
by ill health to entirely cease working on the series of frescos relating 
to the legends of King Arthur, upon which he has been so long 
engaged in the Queen’s Robing-room at the New Palace, Westminster ; 
and further, that, relinquishing the hope of ever being able to finish 
them, he has returned to the Exchequer the sums received in advance. 
This intelligence will probably be taken as suggesting a sufficient 
explanation for a delay which has called forth severe animadversions, 

M. anv Mapame Satnton have returned to London from a brilliant 
and highly successful tour through the principal cities of Holland. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 15, 1864. 


PROGRAMME: 
PART I. 

SEXTUOR, in B flat major, for two Violins, Viola, two French 
Horns, and Violoncello (First time at the Monday Popular 
Concerts.) MM. Vieuxtemes, L. Ries, H. Wess, C. HARPER, 
STanDEN, and Paque. : . ; : ° ° ‘ ° 

SONG, “Lullaby.” Miss BANKs a ee ee ee 

SONG, “The Valley." Mr.Santuey . «7 wee Se Gounod, 


. 22, for Pianoforte alone. Mad, ARABELLA 
mee ee si . es . 4 . ° F ° . Beethoven, 











Mozart. 


PART II, 
TRIO, in D minor, for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello. Madame 

ARABELLA GODDARD, M. Vieuxtemps and M. Paque . Mendelssohn. 
SONG, “Hark, hark! the lark.” Miss Banks . . « «+ « Schubert, 
SONG, “ Non pitt andrai.” Mr. SANTLEY . . Mozart. 


QUARTET, for two Violins, Viola, Violoncello. MM. VIEUXTEMPS, 


L. Rigs, H. Wespand Paque. . . . Haydn, 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performauce can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of Five MINUTES will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. AvstIN, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CuappeLt & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &., &c. 


NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe Musica Wor LD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Eleven o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLISHERS AND ComMPosErs—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Performe- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Wor LD. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. B.—* We'll triumph yet.”—accepted. 
J. J. (bypoate).—Next week. 
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To the Editor of the Musica Wor.p. 


IR—There remain but few branches of trade or commerce 
that have not experienced the influence of the mighty 
company-fever now raging in the City. 

Every pretext has been seized upon by energetic, eager 
promoters, and made the subject of a prospectus, in 
which it is invariably shown and satisfactorily proved 
(according to the promoters) that a “great want,” or “ posi- 
tive necessity,” exists for the company proposed; and, 
considering the vast number of these “great wants” and 
“positive necessities” which have, within the last two 
years, been discovered, it is rather a matter of surprise 
how the world has managed to get on so long without 
the promoters in question to help it through its difficulties. 
Monopoly in any profitable business exists no longer. 
The promoters have swept it all away. They first upset 
the privileges of the private banks, by showing how 





the joint-stock principle applied to that particular branch 
of commerce would supply the “ great want” of filling their 
own pockets and, at the same time, enable shareholders to 
prove practically the good old maxim that ‘“ Money makes 
money.” 

Banks, Financial Associations, Discount Companies, and 
other combinations having facilitated financial inter- 
course between every London district and every village 
in the United Kingdom, until there remained really no 
more “ positive necessity,” either real or imaginary, for 
any further means of communication, the untiring pro- 
moters directed their attention to supply other “ wants ;” 
and now the successful hotel-keeper, the prosperous mer- 
chant, or the fortunate possessor of any remunerative patent, 
is the object of their most assiduous solicitude, and is very 
certain to be made the means of starting a company, by 
which it is insisted that the hotel, the mercantile busi- 
ness, or the patent can be more successfully worked than 
by the original landlord, merchant, or patentee. Company- 
building is one of the most remarkable features of the 
time. It has become a pursuit with men of energy and 
talent for organisation, who, although probably ‘“ urged 
to the deed” in the first instance in order to supply “a 
great want” of their own, have in the long run done 
the country good sefvice, by developing its resources and 
encouraging home speculation, which in any case is more 
desirable than that money should be sent abroad. In some 
instances “ promotion” may have been accompanied with an 
acuteness approaching fraud. By some the calling has been 
disgraced and brought into bad odour by their dishonesty, 
which would have rendered them a dishonor to any other 
vocation, but, considering the results—and they are gigantic 
—of the efforts of the promoters as a body, 1 am very far 
from admitting the truth or justice of the many evil things 
that have been imputed to them. Solicitors have departed 
from the even tenor of their way, and eagerly followed in 
the wake of the promoters. 

The Limited Liability Act has been more profitable to 
the lawyers than any Act of Parliament that ever came into 
operation, and that, not from the litigation arising out ot 
it, but from the more peaceful and yet not the less paying 
occupations it has afforded them of assisting and advising 
their newly made clients—the companies. ‘There are some 
who make common cause with the promoters, and receive 
a large slice of the promotion fee, besides their bill of costs. 
This, by ultra-independent members of the profession, is 
considered venal; but those who hold this opinion have, 
generally, some very mistaken notions as tu all Joint- 
Stock Companies, and, were their advice followed, no 
such combinations would ever be organised by any but 
such as cared nothing for their own reputation, and still 
less for the pockets of their friends. It is, however, 
indisputable that the Joint-Stock principle judiciously 
administered is beneficial to any branch of trade or 
commerce to which it is applied. It means in fact nothing 
more nor less than the bringing of a larger amount of 
capital than an individual is able or willing to afford to bear 
upon the attainment of a particular object. low beneficial 
it has been in assisting the commerce and manufacture of 
this country is evident; but hitherto its influence has not 
been felt by those inestimable sources of our social enjoy- 
ments—the Fine Arts. It has often occurred to me that a 
Joint-Stock Company having for its object the erection 
of a National Gallery would be a most advisable under- 
taking, as it would furnish a more suitable home for our 
paintings and sculpture than ever Government is likely to 
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afford them. By making a trifling charge for admission and 
letting the lower part of the building, the Company would 
be able to pay a good dividend. The structure to be appro- 
priate need not be expensive. The Board should consist of 
artists and capitalists, men respectively competent to decide 
upon the construction of the building, and the management 
of the Company's finances. I earnestly hope that some 
one of the energetic promoters to whom I have alluded 
above will avail himself of the suggestion and prove the effi- 
cacy of the Joint-Stock principle as compared with the 
jobbing of a Government Commission. 

By arecent announcement, I learn that music has been 
more fortunate in obtaining financial assistance than either of 
the sister arts. A Music Library Company has been started 
by some of the Directors of the successful Book Library 
Company. The intention of the new company is to afford 
the public, through the medium of the library system, the 
same advantages as regards musical publications which they 
now possess with respect to general literature. The ideaisa 
good one, and the prospectus offers many attractions to sub- 
scribers. They will have the choice of music carefully 
selected from the catalogues of all the publishers, and the right 
of purchasing music in the Jibrary at one-third the marked 
price—an offer which will be a strong inducement to many a 
music-loving pater familias to put his name down at once. 
Following the plan of the Book Library Company, the 
directors announce an annual half-guinea subscription, which 
will entitle the subscribers to two pieces of music once a 
week. It is this tariff subscription which has been found so 
profitable to the present company. 

As an important means of enabling musical societies to 
procure part-music at a low rate, the Music Library Com- 
pany must undoubtedly be well received, in the provinces 
especially. It will prove a great advantage to the art, and 
as such deserves support. The directors state in their 
prospectus that no fees to promoters or promotion money 
whatever will be paid, a statement which shows that, if the 
company have a promoter, he is at any rate a lover of art 
and disinterested in its service. 

LaveNDER Pirv. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Musican Worup. 

IR,—I have arrived at such a point of eminence in my 

profession as to be able to regard with charity and 

generosity the struggles of my younger brethren who are 

yearning to obtain that distinction which the world has long 

since awarded me. I am happy therefore to be of some 

service to them by detailing certain of the experiences I have 

acquired, and I can only hope that my youthful followers 

will treasure them up, and turn them to good account in 

the career which they are pursuing. I am only too proud 

to make your great paper the medium of my communi- 
cations. 

I will begin with some hints how to get an oratorio 
brought out, by describing the successful attempt of my 
friend Herr Schnapps in this way. Herr Schnapps then 
was a professor of the harpsichord, with a moderate practice 
among schools and families. Like all music-masters he had 
in his desk at home an oratorio or opera to which he fondly 
devoted all his leisure hours. The great MS. is to the 
music-master his principal source of happiness, for when his 
patience is exhausted by a troublesome pupil his thoughts 
recur to the chef d’wuvre, and he becomes calm in the re- 
flection that he will some day leave off giving lessons, and 
become the acknowledged composer of his period. To my 


and how many more there may be of which I am ignorant, 

God only knows. 

However, to return to Herr Schnapps. He had a won- 

derful belief in himself, and managed to persuade a good 
many of his pupils and friends to entertain the same faith. 
He talked incessantly of “Schnapps” and the oratorio, 
and the effect was that persons thought there must really 

be something in a man whose self-assertion was so remark- 

able. Among his friends was a poor German painter, Herr 
Jager, who agreed to assist Schnapps in getting forward, 
if in return he would recommend his pupils to have their 
portraits taken by Jager. The bargain was struck, and the 
two helped each other. Schnapps talked always of Jager, 
when not conversing about himself, and Jager always talked 
of Schnapps when his tongue was at liberty in the same 

way. One day the painter, being at the Isle of Man Irrigation 
Office (with a young lady who had made up her mind to 

irrigate), got into conversation with the Secretary. The 

Secretary was lamenting that the funds of the society were 

low, when a sudden idea struck the painter. ‘“ Why not give 

a concert for the benefit of the society,” said he, “and give a 

performance of the greatest work in the world—Herr 
Schnapps’ oratorio?” “TI never heard of Herr Schnapps or of 
his oratorio,” said the Secretary. “No,” answered the painter, 

“T dare say not—but there is no reason why it should not 
be another Messiah, and one performance will convince the 

world of the fact.” “ Itis not a bad idea,” said the Secretary, 

wishing to get rid of the painter, “and we will talk of it 
again.” ‘Shall I send Herr Schnapps to you ?”—said Herr 

Jager. “Ifyou like,” answered the Secretary, and the inter- 

view terminated. Well, Herr Schnapps of course rushed 

off to the Secretary next day, and congratulated him 

upon his good fortune in obtaining the right to perform 

Jacob's Return to Houndsditch. “Nothing but the influence of 
my friend, and the feeling that I am assisting a charity, will 

allow me to give my oratorio; but under the circumstances, 

my dear Sir, I shall be delighted. I will at once proceed to 

get the music ready.” The Secretary mildly protested against 

his taking the trouble for the present, and proposed to 

postpone the consideration of the subject; but the energy of 

Schnapps would admit of no postponement, and he rushed off 

to copy out the chorus parts of his oratorio, Jacob’s return to 

Houndsditch. In a week he called upon the Secretary, and 

said he was ready with his music. The Secretary was then 
compelled to admit that, however much he might admire Herr 
Schnapps’ talent and generosity—he could not undertake 
to give an expensive performance of the oratorio on his 
ownaccount, and that he had no power to do so for the society. 
At this Schnapps stormed. He flew about the office. “ Are you 
aware of what you have done, Sir ?—you have grossly insul- 
ted an artist ; you have spurned the greatest work in music, 
—you have behaved in an ungentlemanly manner,and I will 
expose you.” Schnapps always had an unlimited quantity 
of violent indignation at command. It was a most useful 
resource, and he now let play at a great rate. The Secretary, 
poor man, provoked at finding himself suddenly in hot 
water, quitted the office. But Schnapps was not daunted. 
ife had obtained a footing and a right of speech among the 
amiable philanthropists who formed the society, and was 
determined to use it. He found a list of their names, and 
selected that of one reputed to be very rich—Mr. Skim- 
mer. Schnapp went to Skimmer’s office, and, in a grave 
tone, said, “Sir, I regret very much to inform you that 
I have been grossly insulted by one of the gentlémen 
associated with you in the Isle of Man_ [Irrigation 





knowledge there are now 1549 MS. Operas in London, 





Society. The gentleman undertook to give a performance of 
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my oratorio, Jacob's Return to Houndsditch, for the benefit 
of your institution. At his request I spent endless 
labor and money in preparing the music, and now that it 
is ready he withdraws his promise.” Mr. Skimmer, who 
was a model English merchant and christian, said,—‘ Herr 
Schnapps, I perceive that, through a misunderstanding, you 
have been wronged, but let me assure you that you have to 
do with gentlemen; and, as a proof of this, I now promise 
to have your oratorio performed at my own expense for the 
benefit of the society.” Herr Schnapps gravely replied, 
“ My dear Sir, I assure you that you do yourself and the 
society great credit by adopting this resolution, for my work 
cannot fail to increase enormously the prosperity of your 
society, and to confer immortal honor on the gentleman 
whose name will be first associated with its production.” 

Mr. Skimmer was as good as his word, and in a few weeks 
Jacob's Return to Houndsditch was performed in the most 
splendid manner at Exeter Change, at an expense of 
£570 15s. 3d. The receipts were not very large nor the 
reception enthusiastic, but Schnapps was satisfied with his 
fine beginning. 

It is unnecessary for me to trace further the history of 
this oratorio. Its subsequent career was less fortunate, for at 
a second performance, during the festival at Chipping Norton, 
which I did not attend,* the composer’s opinion was not 
confirmed. Its publication was a failure—which was to be 
regretted, inasmuch as its proprietor had to endure not only 
a large pecuniary loss, but the most wearisome persecution 
on the part of Herr Schnapps, who daily visited him every 
half hour to discuss his prospects. Five other publishers 
had previously been worn out, and the one who possessed 
the work told me that he bought it because he was physically 
unable to refuse Schnapps again. 

I must not conclude without stating that Schnapps 
neglected the friend who first helped him; for it was 
agreed that, if Jacob’s Return should ever find a publisher, 
the painter, Jager, should take the portrait of Schnapps’ 
entire family, including his grand parents, at a fixed sum. 
I have often since visited the house, but observed no portraits 
in any of the rooms; and as Schnapps never now speaks of 
Jager except with a shrug, I apprehend this part of the 
bargain has been repudiated. 

My young friends in reading this narrative will observe 
the necessity for any man who’ wishes to succeed in the 
world to have the highest opinion of himself. He must, 
like Schnapps, ignore everybody else and have his own deeds 
eternally on his lips. He must seize all occasions to thrust 
himself forward, no matter whether legitimate or otherwise. 
Schnapps would never have been heard of on Exeter Change 
if he had not, by means of consummate tact, got up a quarrel 
with the Secretary of the Isle of Man Irrigation Office, and 
thus obtained a footing among rich gentlemen. He never had 
a real patron, Skimmer merely occupying that temporary 
position through a mistaken notion that Schnapps had been 
injured. As soon as he had fulfilled his promise, Skimmer 
relieved himself of his energetic composer. Nevertheless 
he was of invaluable service to Herr Schnapps, and I can 
only hope that my numerous readers may each be lucky 
enough to find so useful a friend. 

A Grey Hrap or Tue Prorgssion. 


0 


Proressor WyYLpbE gave three lectures last week at the Gresham 
Institution. Further particulars at an early opportunity. 





* “Le Pere X 
&c— Voltaire, 


vient de publier un gros livre (que je n’ai point lu),” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Lavender Pitt,” seems rather bitter 
against the Musical Society of London. One would almost think 
he must have suffered some personal disappointment with regard to 
it: that its ‘‘ solid pudding of patronage” has been but scantily 
served out to him, or that its orchestral trials have become ‘+ weari- 
some” to him from other than ‘ professional interests.” Why the 
Musical Society should be asked to ‘show its right to live,” is a 
somewhat impudent challenge. ‘The readiest answer would be, 
“because its patrons choose that it should live.” As long as the 
‘subscribing strength” of the Society is supported as it is now, 
and as long as its concerts maintain their present unrivalled 
character, so long will the Musical Society ‘‘ show its right to live.” 
These concerts alone will preserve it, in spite of opposition, hostile 
criticism, and other ‘ Pitt ”-falls. 

The chief object of your correspondent’s attack, however, seems 
to be directed to the lack of novelties in the Society’s programmes. 
The best reply to this is to be found in the great dearth, which 
admittedly exists, of new music. I will venture to assert (although 
not one in authority) that if a new work, and one of merit, were 
introduced, it would undoubtedly be performed, and given to the 
public ; but the inference, of course, is that as no such production 
is forthcoming it either does not exist at all, or that if it does, its 
author shrinks from the ordeal of an orchestral trial. 

And if the absence of applications for the performance of new 
music implies anything as to the existence of such compositions at 
all, I think it is a fair conjecture that the stock is extremely 
limited and the soil of musical invention decidedly barren. In 
conclusion, I am inclined to believe that the Musical Society of 
London is not so near its death and burial as your correspondent 
seems to think. I believe, as I said before, that the concerts alone 
will preserve its vitality ; and if it be true that the subscribers— 
‘* paying their money for a season’s enjoyment and not getting it— 
will cease to pay,” I believe, conversely, that if they do get it, they 
will not cease to pay. As to the rest, if the society’s “* cumbrous 
machinery ” cannot be got into thorough working order for an 
annual guinea subscription, as ‘‘ Lavender Pitt ” says, why blame 
its failure and criticise its delinquencies as long as that sum is the 
limit? It will be quite time enough to judge it for its shortcomings 
when the subscription is raised—and certainly more logical. I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, Primrose HIL. 


——-0 -- — 
MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Sir,—Permit me to express dissent, in toto, from your correspondent, 
“Lavender Pitt.” in reference to the orchestral trials of the Musical 
Society of London. I consider they have created great interest among 
the subscribers, and as they have certainly been the means of introdu- 
cing one work of pretension and merit at a public concert of the Society, 
I trust the council will see fit to continue them, and so probably afford 
a chance of a hearing to many other meritorious works which other- 
wise might never be heard at all. This appears to me one of the legi- 
timate missions of the Musical Society of London, and so long as the 
council pursue it honestly they will, 1 think, not be open to the charge 
of your correspondent that ‘the only practical result of the Society’s 
existence is the doing of that which is done quite as well in a dozen 
other quarters.” 

Your last number also informs us that it is to be proposed in the 
council of the Society that Messrs, Benedict, Bennett, Macfarren, and 
Silas, be invited to produce works, one of such works to be performed at 
each concert of the season of 1865, Permit me to state my impression 
that this proposition is open to very serious objection. No one can 
question that the composers named deserve every recognition of their 
high merits, but they have already established their claims to a 
hearing of their works, which are not at all likely to be neglected, 
while the “practical result” of the proposition in question would be to 
banish from the Society’s programmes in 18665 all new works of preten- 
sion, of whatever merit, by anyone besides. I enclose my card, and as 
a further guarantee of good faith, may add that professional occupation 
in another sphere now leaves me no prospect of being able to avail 
myself of the advantages which I advocate, so that I write with the 
most disinterested and «unselfish motives.—I am, Sir, truly your's, 

A Member or rue Musicau Socrery or Lonpon, 
oe Qa 
TO AUGUSTUS MAYHEW, ESQ. 

Sin,—The part for January of La Mode Illustrée, an illustrated maga- 

zine of fashion, contains more than 150 illustrations, 5 colored plates, 2 
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ordinary patterns and an illustrated pattern in full working size. The 
moderate price, 3s.,one might have thought would hardly suffice to 
pay for such an elaborate and beautiful book. It will, no doubt, how- 
ever be seen on the work-table of every lady in England, as well as in 
France, where it is also published.—I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


—_—l)—— 


Monsteur,—Dernitrement 4 eu lieu, au Conservatoire, sous la prési- 
dence de M. Auber, l’assemblée pour la nomination du chef d’orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts, en remplacement de M. Tilmant, démission- 
naire. Voici le résultat que j’ai tout lieu de croire d’une exactitude 
rigoureuse, et plus exact méme que celui qu’a publié le Moniteur du 
23 Décembre :— 

Promier tour—Georges Hainl, 49; Deldevez, 32; Berlioz, 10; Alard, 7; Dancla, 2° 
Millault, 1; Bulletin blanc, 1. 

Apres le premier tour, MM. Alard et Dancla ont prié l'assemblée de 
reporter sur M. Deldevez les voix qui leur avaient été données. 

Deuxitme tour—Georges Hainl, 63; Deldevez, 46; Berlioz, 3. Troisitme tour— 
Georges Hainl, 52; Detdevez, 49; Berlioz, 1. Cuatritme tour—Georges Hainl, 51; 
Deldevez, 50; Bulletin blanc, 1. Cinquitine tour—Georges Hainl, §3; Deldevez, 49, 

L'élection de M. Georges Hain! proclamée, M. Auber a pris la parole 
pour proposer a l'assemblée de voter des remerciements 4 M. Deldevez 

ur la maniere dont il a conduit les deux premiers concerts de la 
Société. Cette proposition a été accueillie par des applaudissements 
enthousiastes. On a ensuite procédé & la nomination du vice-president. 
M. Georges Hainl a obtenu 52 voix et Deldevez 35. Voix perdues, 15. 
En conséquence, M. Georges Hainl a été proclamé vice-président de la 
Société des concerts. Un Frangats a Panis. 


Sertimus Stork. 


——Donmne 
Monsteur,—Le projet de baisser le diapason a été définitivement 
rejeté par le Conseil municipal. Et pourtant un commergant de cette 
ville avait cru devoir proposer un moyen de tout concilier. Ce moyen, 
s'il ne dénote pas de grandes connaissances musicales chez son 
auteur, prouve au moins l’esprit pratique Ges affaires. 11 proposait, le 
Sénat ayant demandé une somme de 1,600 francs pour l'acquisition de 
nouveaux instruments, baissés d’un demi-ton, de se contenter de ne 
les baisser que d'un quart de ton, ce qui réduirait la dépense 4 800 
francs. On devine que cette proposition n’a pas eu plus de succes 
que la premivre, Un Francare 4 Hampoura. 
ee 


BALFE FRENCHIFIED. 

Moxsteur,—Veuillez trouver bon que je vienne relever une erreur 
commise & mon profit, dans votre numéro dernier. Vous m'y faites 
honneur d’airs et de récitatifs, ajoutés a l’opéra de M. Balfe—la 
Bohémienne. La vérité m’oblige & déclarer que je suis complétement 
étranger a ce travail. D'aprés des infurmations exactes, tout le mérite 
en revient & deux de mes confréres: l'un est M. Ernest Boulanger, qui 
a vraiment droit & la qualification flatteuse dont vous aviez la bonté 
d'accompagner mon nom; l'autre, qui a surveillé en personne les études 
de la partition 4 Rouen, est M. Isnard-Duprato. Ces deux compositeurs 
out exécuté. en collaboration et avec beaucoup d'habileté, les semanie- 
ments considérables qu’il s’agissait de faire subir 4 un opéra comique 
anglais, en trois actes, pour le transformer en un grand opéra frangais, 
en quatre actes. Vous le voyez, monsieur, en m’empressant de faire 
restitution de ce qui ne m’appartient pas, je remplis un simple devoir 
de conscience, Agréez, je vous prie, les bons sentiments de votre trés- 
dévoué serviteur. Prosrer Pasoau. 

(Considering the enormous quantity of ‘* Grands operas 
Jrancais " which are as stupid as they are long, we think that MM. 
Boulanger and Duprato might have left the vivacious Irish com- 
poser to take his own chance.—Ep. M. W.] 


—_v--—- 


MADAME Pvzzi’s Sorrees MusicaLrs —The second of these 
very attractive and elegant réunions came off at the Rooms, 76, 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, on Monday week. ‘The artists 
were Madame Parep1, Miss Banks, Ma lam2 Weiss, Miss Lascelles, 
Mr. Swift, Signors Ciabatta and Fortuna, vocalists; Miss 
Cronin and Master Willie Pape (pianofort:), and Signor Pezze 
(violoncellist), instrumentalists. Ihe selection was light and 
agreeable, such as was calculated t) interest, in an eminent degree, 
the fashionable visitors who patconise the accomplished preceptress. 
As every piece was well played, or well sung, and as the audience 
were gratifiel in every instance, it would be inviduous to select any 
one performance for special eulogy. Enough that the whole concert 
was & success and that everyone present left the rooms not only 
oe with what they heard but looking forward with pleasure to 
the next, 








PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Feb. 10th. 

At the Grand Opéra it has been found useful to adhere to the 
performances of Moise, which was given three times last week to 
the temporary slighting of those idols of the Parisian public, La 
Juive and Les Huguenots. I cannot, however, endorse the affirma- 
tion of some of the journals regarding the representations of 
Rossini’s opera, “always the same admiration for the euvre, the 
same remarkable execution, and same receipt ;” which terms would 
have been used to the letter had the Reine de Chypre or the Favorita 
been performed. As I said before, I am satisfied that Moise, acted 
and sung at Covent Garden as it is here, would only create a parcel 
sensation, the greater part of which would be owing to the music. 
The new ballet, Za Maschera, will be positively produced this week 
—so say the bills. 

‘Two operas of Donizetti, Maria di Rohan and Don Pasquale, 
have been produced at the Italiens with undeniable success. Maria 
di Rohan is intimately associated in the minds of London opera- 
goers with the name of Ronconi. Through the transcendent acting 
and singing of that artist, as the Duke of Chevreuse, Donizetti’s 
work is well-remembered. ‘The music has effected little ; the other 
artists, nothing. I know that Maria di Rohan has been pronounced 
the best tragic work of the composer. I cannot coincide in this 
opinion, and think the Favorita far superior. Maria di Rohan was 
first produced at Vienna, in January, 1843. I do not remember 
who were the performers. In November of the same year it was 
given at Paris, with Grisi, Salvi, Brambilla and Ronconi. Almost 
at the same time that Maria di Rohan was produced at Vienna, Don 
Pasquale was brought out at Paris, with Grisi, Mario, ‘Tamburini 
and Lablache—composed expressly indeed for ‘they four ”—and 
now, after a lapse of one-and-twenty years, both works are revived 
together, at least side by side, and only one singer originally engaged 
in either remains. In Maria di Rohan the artists are Mesdames 
Charton-Demeur and Meric-Lablache, Signors Nicolini and Delle- 
Sedie; and in Don Pasquale, Mdlle. Patti, Signors Mario, Delle- 
Sedie and Scalese. Of Mdlle. Patti's Norina and Signor Mario’s 
Ernesto, in Don Pasquale—both inimitable performances—I must 
refer you to your recollections of their achievements at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Signor Scalese is an improvement certainly on 
Signor Zucchini. His Don Pasquale has much merit. Tis acting 
is free from exaggeration, and his humour, if not rich, is easy and 
natural. He sings well, too, and has a tolerable voice. Signor 
Delle-Sedie does not shine in comedy, as no doubt you are well 
aware. ILowever, he does not sin so greatly in Doctor Malatesta 
as in Figaro. The two gentlemen were encored in the duet in the 
second act, which they sang in a very animated manner. On 
Saturday, Signor Aldighieri made his debit as the Count di Luna 
in the T'rovatore, with Signor Musiani, Mesdames Charton-and 
Meric-Lablache. I was not present. ‘The Emperor and Empress 
attended the third performance of the Barbiere anl applaudel 
Mdille. Patti frequently in the course of the opera. Seiméiramide is 
in rehearsal for the sisters Marchisio, and Madame Spezia and 
Signor Agnesi are expected forthwith.—At the ‘Théatre-Lyrique 
the last representation of Faust, as per announcement, was given 
on Sunday, and M. Gounod’s new opera, Mireille, is expected to be 
ready by the 20th instant. Rigoletto has lost nothing of its attrac- 
tions.—At the Opéra-Comique, Auber’s new opera goes on swim- 
mingly and decidedly improves on acquaintance. At oue of the 
latest representations the receipts realised 6,100 francs —an unusual 
sum for the theatre. Malle. Darcier, from the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
made her debit on Wednesday in last week as Maria, in the Jule 
du Regiment. Her voice is considered too weak. 

I am delighted to inform yourself aud readers that Auber has 
entirely recovered from his late accident and goes about as usual 
and has been enabled to celebrate his 82nd anniversary. An anec- 
dote quite characteristic of him has gone the round of the Paris 
papers. A short time before his accident he went one evening to call 
upon Rossini and found Meyerbeer with him. ‘lhe meeting was suf- 
ficiently exciting, especially as the three composers were alone; and 
Auber, as the story goes, in a moment of enthusiasm, proposed that 
they should sing the trio from Guillaume Tell. Whether the pro- 
position was accepted has not transpired. ; 

The programme of the third Concert of the Conservatoire was as 
follows :—Symphony in D, No. 2 (Beethoven); Scene of the revolt, 
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from Fernand Cortez (Spontini); Concerto for the violin (Mendel- 
ssohn); Ruins of Athens (Beethoven); Overture to Guillaume Tell 
(Rossini). At the eighth Concert of M. ga the following 
selection was given :—Symphony in F major (Beethoven); ‘Turkish 
March, orchestrated by M. Prosper Pascal (Mozart); Symphony, 
‘La Chasse,” the Andante and Allegro Vivace movements (Haydn) ; 
Concerto, in B minor, for the violin (Paganini); Overture to 
Oberon (Weber). Signor Sivori played the violin concerto. 

Mrs. Joseph Robinson—to whom I need not introduce you or 
your readers—made her first appearance a few nights since before 
a Parisian audience at Erard’s Saloons. ‘The fair Hibernian pianist 
made a decided hit and was complimented next day by the papers 
for her neatness, delicacy and expression. Mrs. Robinson, among 
other pieces, played, in company with M. Armingaud, the violinist, 
Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata. ‘The rooms were crowded and the 
British virtuoso evidently created a great sensation. 

The first day’s cavalcade of the Beuf Gras, on Sunday, was 
favored with fine dry weather, somewhat cold perhaps, but not 
unpleasant. ‘The hero of the day, ‘‘ Charmant,” was carried about 
in a car drawn by six horses handsomely caparisoned. ‘The cortége 
was of a more grotesque character than on preceding occasions. 
It opened with a body of musicians, dressed as paillasses and 
pierrots, and, instead of the usual heralds-at-arms, there were 
apes carrying banners with various inscriptions; next came the 
wedding party of the Mariée du Mardigras, followed by that 
respectable lady’s six children with their nurses. The former 
were dressed up as bébés, as they are entitled at the masked balls, 
and the latter seemed to be gigantic Norman women, with the 
high caps of that province. Both the children and the nurses 
appeared to have very loose ideas of ordinary propriety, as they 
all rode their horses astride, and seemed to have no objection what- 
ever to a few glasses of wine wherever the cortege stopped, and 
every one, without exception, sported formidable moustaches. A 
band of music, in the Fra Diavolo costume, executed symphonies 
from time to time.. ‘The Marquis and Marchioness of Carabas, 
with their men-at-arms, preceded the car which bore the ox, with 
its conductor and guards in Breton costume. ‘Then came the 
carriage of M. Fléchelle, the purchaser of the several oxen, accom- 
panied by MM. de Lacaisse and Adeline, the breeders. A second 
band of music, in Chinese costumes, followed; then a cavaleade 
representing the various animals of the Jardin d’Acclimatation ; 
and, lastly, the grand car of Flora, containing fifteen gods and 
goddesses, surrounding Venus and Cupid. As the dresses were 
fresh and the crowd along the line of march most numerous, the 
whole exhibition may be supposed to have lost nothing of its 
attraction. 

0- 

LEvEEs.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will hold 
Levées on behalf of the Queen, at St. James's Palace, on Wednes- 
day, March the 2nd, and on Saturdary, March the 12th. 


MAabL_e. LaGrvua, writes the Revue et Gazette Musicale, has been 
engaged by Mr. Gye, director of the Royal Italian Opera, London, 
for three seasons. 


Herr Ernst is at present on a visit to Mr. Fountaine, at Narfold 
Hall, Brandon, in Norfolk. The health of the distinguished artist 
still, we are happy to say, progresses favorably. 


Beriin.—A telegraphic message informs us that Mr. Benedict's 
opera, Die Rose von Erin (Lily of Killarney), has been produced at 
the Royal Opera here with brilliant success. ‘ Vale” will doubt- 
less tell us more. 

Haymarket THEeATRE.—In consequence of the accident to Mr. 
Sothern this theatre was closed on Tuesday night, and re-opened 
ou Wednesday with Goldsmith’s comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, 
preceded by the comedietta Little Daisy. Mr. Sothern, it is 
supposed, will not be able to resume his professional avocations for 
some weeks. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctery.—The Lobgesung and the Stabat Mater 
were repeated on Monday evening and again attracted an immense 
audience. ‘The solo singers were the same as before. Mr. Sims 
Reeves on this occasion sang the tenor air in Rossini’s work (+ Cujus 
animam ”), and obtained a loud encore, which was acknowledged but not 
accepted. A similar compliment, however, was accepted by Mr. 
Santley for “Pro peccatis,” Mr. Costa conducted, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The selection from Mendelssohn, on Monday night, was another 
brilliant success—so much so, indeed, that it will in all probability be 
considered advisable to observe these anniversaries henceforward at 
regular periods. Haydn, Weber, and Spohr might also each claim an 
appropriate evening, Handel and Bach (Bach and Handel?) divide an 
annual concert between them, and Beethoven—facile princeps in cham- 
ber music, no less than in music for the orchestra—be awarded two 
entire programmes, one near the anniversary of his birth, the other 
near that of his death. In the course of the 25 or 30 performances 
which ordinarily make up the series of Monday Popular Concerts, 
these exceptional occasions would merely serve as landmarks, to 
remind habitual frequenters of the various epochs at which the art 
has made a stand, or—through the predominating influence of some 
particular composer—put on a new dress and appeared under a wholly 
original phase. At any rate, they would necessarily be most attractive 
and delightful to genuine amateurs. 

The Mendelssohn progranmme—as a model in its way—is well worth 
quoting :— 

PART I, 
Quartet, E flat, Op. 12, violins, viola, violoncello ... 
Song, “I'm a roamer ” (Son and Stranger) 
Song, “ The First Violet” on one 
Caprice, in E major, Op. 33, pianoforte alone 
PART II. 
Quintet, in B flat, violins, violas, violoncello 
Song, “The Charmer” ... oe eee 
Trio, in C minor, pianoforte, violin, violoncello ooo we 

Among the earlier works of Mendelssohn, perhaps the Quartet in 
E flat may be cited as one of the most freely and gracefully melodious, 
most symmetrical, and in other respects most perfect. The second 
movement—the Canzonetta, in G minor—proclaims his individuality as 
clearly as anything that has fallen from his pen; while the finale 
reveals a daring invention, combined with a facility in planning and 
carrying out new forms, hothing short of astonishing when it is 
remembered that the composer was little more than 18 at the time of 
its production. ‘The pianoforte Caprice takes us on a good many years 
(from “ Op, 12” to “Op. 33”), but still presents an example of the 
young and ardent musician with whose grandest achicvements the 
world had yet to be acquainted. This piece is one of a set of three, 
composed expressly by Mendelssohn for his intimate friend the late 
Herr Klingemann, who compiled for him the verbal text of St. Daul, 
and prepared the libretto of his little comic opera Heimkehr, to which the 
English adapter has given the odd title of Son and Stranger. Herr Klin- 
gemann, though an amateur, was a practised pianist himself; otherwise 
he would not have been able to get on very tar with the three move- 
ments, which, under the name of Caprices, Mendelssohn wrote for and 
inscribed to him, and which are almost as difficult as they are beautiful. 
Next in chronological order (though judiciously placed at the end of 
the concert) was the fine trio in C minor—the second and the last— 
about the exact date of the composition of which Hetr Julius Rietz, 
who drew up the catalogue for the second volume of Mendelssohn's 
Letters, is at a loss, though it must have been easy enough to obtain. 
Such carelessness, where a useful and responsible labor is in hand, can 
claim no indulgence, but it is unhappily of a piece with all the tran- 
sactions of those entrusted with Mendelssohn’s fame since death 
deprived the world of the greatest of modern musicians. The Trio 
in C minor, being marked “Op. 66,” in the list of the published works, 
is consequently among the last printed during the lifetime of the 
composer. If Herr Rietz could not spare the pains to ascertain at 
what precise period it was written, surely Herr Paul Mendelssohn, 
the author’s brother and constant correspondent, who jointly edited the 
Letters with Mendelssohn’s eldest son, might have undertaken the 
task—a task far less difficult than that of discovering the source of 
the Nile, successfully accomplished by two adventurous gentlemen 
who had no relations in Egypt or Abyssinia. Last and best the 
magnificent stringed Quintet in B flat (one of the few MSS. which 
the Leipsic ‘‘ Four” have considered worthy pnblication) showed us 
Mendelssohn in the vigor and zenith of his genius. This noble com- 
position was not merely interesting per se, on such an occasion, but as 
the first piece introduced at the first of the Monday Popular Concerts 
—February 14, 1859—when the performers were MM. Wieniawski 
(first violin), L. Ries, (second violin), Doyle and Shcreurs (violas), Piatti 
(violoncello). Here again we find a scherzo—or, as it is termed, 
“andante scherzando” (again, too, in G minor)—which strikingly declares 
the individuality of Mendelssohn under a certain peculiar and attrac- 
tive phase; while, on the other hand, the slow movement (Adagio e 
lento, in D minor), proves that the composer of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Elijah was approaching nearly and more nearly the sublime 
simplicity, the depth of expression, the broad coloring and vast design 
which distinguished} Beethoven, in his middle and later works, from 
all other composers, The vocal part of the programme—consisting of 
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the spirited song of the Pedlar, from HHeimkehr (’m a roamer”’)? 
“The first violet,” a canzonet worthy of Haydn at his very best, and 
the Frihlingslied in B flat (Op. 47), which only Mendelssohn could 
have imagined—was in its way as good and as charming as the instru- 
mental. 

It is enough to name the executants. M. Vieuxtemps led both 
quartet and quintet, his companions being MM. L. Ries, H. Webb, 
and Paque in the former, and the same, with the addition of Mr Hann 
(second viola) in the latter. Mr. Charles Hallé played the Caprice and 
the pianoforte part (with M.M. Vieuxtemps and Paque) in the trio. 
Miss Banks and Mr. Santley (who was encored vociferously in the 
Pedlar’s song), were the singers. The concert was listened to with 
intense interest from beginning to end. The audience were enthusias- 
tic throughout, applauding movement after movement—the most 
marked impression being produced by the superb adagio in the Quintet, 
which, nevertheless, M. Vieuxtemps declined to repeat. The piano- 
forte piece (the Caprice in EK) was so short that the performer was 
called back unanimously, and being compelled in pure politeness 
either to play it again or to substitute another, adopted—with the usual 
“caprice” of public performers—the latter course, and gave the well- 
known (hackneyed it can never become) Spinnlied, No. 4, from book 6 
of the Lied ohne Worte. Mr. Benedict was the accompanyist. 

At the next concert (the 143rd) a novelty of unusual interest will be 
produced for the first time, viz., the Sestet in B flat, for stringed quar- 
tet and two horns—one of four compositions of the kind which Mozart 
has left. There is also to be an unfamiliar quartet of Haydn, a solo 
sonata of Beethoven (Madame Arabella Goddard), and Mendelssohn's 
first Trio. The singers are Miss Banks and Mr. Santley. 

a 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

We must be satisfied at present to record that She Stoops to 
Conquer,—a new opera, in three acts, libretto (founded on Gold- 
smith’s celebrated comedy of the same name) by Mr. Fitzball, music 
by Mr. Macfarren—was produced lastnight, with a success which we 
are inclined to believe as legitimate as it was brilliant. The mere 
demonstrations usually accompanying the first performance of a 
new piece can rarely be accepted with safety as tests of its actual 
merit ; the experience of a single hearing, however, must have 
sufficed to convince any competent judge that She Stoops to Conquer 
is an opera of genuine pretensions, the work, in short, of a master ; 
and, it may be added, the most thoroughly English opera—for 
English it is in the fullest sense of the expression—since Robin 
Hood. It was received, by a crowded house, with a favor which 
began with the overture and did not cease till the last note of the 
last finale. ‘The composer was three times called forward, and out 
of ten pieces almost unanimously asked for again, no less than 
eight were repeated. Even this injudicious obedience to an 
unreasonable and unhealthy custom did not succeed in tiring out 
the patience of the audience, whose enthusiasm was unabated until 
the fall of the curtain. + 

At the termination of the opera, after the principal singers— 
Misses Louisa Pyne (Kate Hardcastle) and Anna Hiles (Constance 
Neville), Messrs. Harrison (Charles Marlow), Perren (Hastings), 
Weiss (Old Hardcastle), and H. Corri (Tony Lumpkin)—had, for 
the third time, been summoned, a universal cry was raisedjfor Mr. 
Mellon, who deserved the compliment scarcely less than the com- 
poser himself. She Stoops to Conquer is to be played every evening 
‘till further notice.”—Times, Feb. 12. 





—_——o——— 

New York.—Last night there was a serious alarm at the Bowery 
Theatre. A part of the ceiling fell down. An alarm of fire was 
raised. The crowd rushed to the doors, and there got jammed. 
Several were nearly trampled to death. Had there been a fire not 
a solitary person would have escaped. ‘This applies to every theatre 
in New York city. If any one one of our public places of amuse- 
ment was to catch fire during a performance the loss of life would 
be fearful. The theatres and other places of public amusement 
are doing an enormous business. All pay. ‘They are crowded 
every night. We have Italian, German, French, English, and 
African operas every night. We have plays in German, French 
and English. Peter B. Barnum, the Great Museum man, now 
opens that institution on the Sabbath-day. He was at one time 
pious, but he cannot resist the temptation to pick up a few extra 
dollars. I passed his place last Sunday evening while on my way 
to the evening service at St. Paul's Church (opposite), and found 
the Museum all in a blaze with gas-light—admission, 25 cents. 
Manhattan (Feb. 9). 








MUTTONIANA. 

[Mr. Owain Ap’ Mutton invites contributions to this department 
of the Musical World, henceforth placed under his sole direction. 
No subject connected with the Art and its Professors is excluded. 
All queries inserted one week will be answered not later 
than the week following, by Mr. Ap’ Mutton himself, or some 
other competent authority.] 

Dear Mr. Ar’ Murron,—Can you state the disagreeable fact that 
Merelli of Berlin has offered Madame Rudersdorff for the Italian Opera 
there and at other theatres a most brilliant engagement as Prima Donna 
Assoluta, which her numerous engagements in England has compelled 
her to decline. Is it not really vexing? This post carries her com- 
pulsory refusal to Merelli, and it is with a very sulky humor that she is 
forced to decline a six months engagement at 10,000fr. a month. Just tell 
“ Dilettante Curtainlifter” what happened to her in Ireland.—At Porta- 
down a porter opened the door and said: “ Gintlemen, have yez all got 
your tickets; for if yez have got them, sure an I don’t want to look at 
them at all.” How do you like that? Dovetas Doo. 


To Stus Reeves. 

Dear Sir,—I trust you will pardon a stranger for intruding upon 
you for a few moments unbidden when you learn the object of my little 
note. I had the delight of once more listening to your voice (after an 
interval of some years) at Mr. Howard Glover's concert last Saturday, 
and, while marvelling at your rare gift, half envying you the power of 
giving such intense enjoyment to others, and wishing it were possible 
to thank you as I would for rousing our latent ideality and thrilling into 
unison with your delicious melodies our best and tenderest feelings, 
unspeakable sadness came over me as the query would arise in my soul: 
Shall I ever hear that exquisite voice among the angel choirs, singing 
to Him “ who hath redeemed us unto Himself”? Must I, shall I listen 
for it therein vain? Can it be that one so gifted has no return to make 
to the Great Giver; that one who so ministers to our sense of the Beau- 
tiful is himself turning away from the only Good, and knows not “ the 
Altogether Lovely”? These thoughts have dwelt with me ever since, 
deep’ning into prayers and so constantly arising that I cannot rest without 
expressing them to you. Will you reject, 1 ask you “even weeping,” 
the message which I give you to-night from that blessed Saviour of 
whom you sing so often with a heart as yet untouched by His wonderful 
love? He, “that same Jesus,” who died that you might live, tells you 
once more, through my unworthy pen, that He loves you and begs you 
to come just as you are to Him that He may for ever give you rest in 
Himself. Oh, trust Him and come now, now before it is too late, and 
believe me you will find “ there is no joy like the joy of His Salvation.” 
I trust I have not wearied you. It will do you no harm to know that 
among the thousands who admire you there is one at least who prays 
for you and will never cease to till prayer is exchanged for praise, and 
there shall be joy in heaven not only among the angels but in the 
infinitely tender and pitying heart of our Redeemer over the home 
return of His long wandering and wearied child. Commending you to 
Him with the happy assurance that He will answer the prayer of faith. 
—I remain, dear Sir, yours in His love, A—— M. M—. 


Mr. Horace Maynew.—On the contrary; the writer wrote as 


follows :— 
~ Among the provincial visitors to London many will be pleased by the revival of 
Flowers of the Forest, one of those attractive melodramas by Mr. Buckstone which 
once furmed the staple of Adelphi entertainments. In its day its celebrity was only 
second to that of Green Bushes; and though death has swept off several of the artists 
who once combined to form a most powerful cast, Miss Woolgar’s masterly perfor- 
mance of Lemuel, the gipsy boy, and Mr. Paul Bedford's humorous Kinchin still 
remain as precious relics of old times; while the place left vacant by the late Mr. 
Wright is adequately filled by Mr. Toole.” 

It is singular that one who ought to beso well “ up” in contemporary 
dramatic literature as Mr. Horace Mayhew should have made so curious 
a blunder. He, moreover, can always write to Mr. Groker Roores— 


whose private address is King’s Legs’ Inn, Stony Stratford. O. Ar’ M. 


To O. Ar’ Mutton, Esq. 

“ Sir,—There was such a funny affair before you came in. First ap- 
peared your gorgeous footmen, who were taken by part ot the specta- 
tors for the principal dancers, the Misses ——, and cheered accordingly, 
which they bore with the “ Jeames” stolidity. Then the curtain drew 
up and disclosed a pastoral scene—minus the sheep and shepherds; 
their place was abundantly filled by a company of lively young people 
expressing by their legs their joy at the harvest, which did not seem to 
call for any particular rejoicing, as it consisted of three small bundles of 
straw; it had its advantages though, for not being at all fatigued they 
were able to strike up a spirited dance. This was interrupted by the 
arrival of a patriarch, who, by comparison, seemed about two hundred 
ycars old; he was welcomed by a burst of filial joy, which was the more 
creditable to the young people, as he turned out a nuisance, having lost 
the use of his limbs and of his faculties gencrally, except that of kissing, 
which he retained with exaggerated vigor, submitting nine young 
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women in succession to the osculatory process; others he rubbed on the 
head as though in the vigor of his early youth he might have been a 
purveyor of hair lotion; to add to the general rejoicing, a bird of the 
pigeon tribe, with a long luminous tail like a comet’s, reaching behind 
the stage, trilled forth his lay, as wonderful in art as it would have been 
in nature. The dancing being rather disturbed by the patriarch blun- 
dering about, it was evidently a relief to all parties when a thunderstorm 
came on, which was received with expressions of intense surprise, as being 
a phenomenon in harvest time. ‘There was a great display of filial zeal 
made in dragging the patriarch into the way of the lightning; when 
there he flopped down all of a heap, but, as might have been expected, 
having so little to lose, he was rather benefitted by the shock, and on 
being hoisted up, raised his arms in a gymnastic attitude, which was 
accurately copied by all the rest and maintained till the curtain fell. 
And this was—we looked to the bill to see—‘ Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony”! By the way, it has just occurred to me as a happy fact 
that I am nobody, or else this artless rendering of my impressions might 
be taken for what the boys call A shy.” Also I have the doubtful 
consolation that, as according to an old bad habit, the writing has been 
getting closer. You will never get to the end of the story, so I may 
as well remain “arrested.” Yours—O. 
BERraNGER v. CHORLEY. 

Sirn,—I cannot let these English rhymes of mine be offered to the 
public without a word or two. To translate from the previous perfectly 
finished, vigorous French poetry of Beranger, is in any case a task of 
the first difficulty, and has been proved to be such by more than one 
accepted English poet. Moore, with his exquisite feeling for lyric 
metre, and his felicity of language, might have done the feat, perhaps ; 
but he had other work (his own) to do. But Beranger’s “ Le Juif 
Errant,” as here attempted, offers a twofold difficulty besides the one I 
have adverted to. First, the French have a fearlessness in dealing 
with sacred names and personages in their secular works intended tor 
representation at which we have not arrived, and it is to be hoped shall 
never arrive. I have thus had to deal with the legend of Ahasuerus 
much less directly than the poetry I have professed to follow. Secondly 
these songs by Beranger were written for chanted recitation to mere 
vaudeville tunes; and when they are mated, as by M. Gounod, with 
thoughtful, serious, strictly composed music, a new element of disquali- 
fication comes in ; for the paraphraser has not merely to concern himself 
with lyric and legend but also with such cadences, syllables, and vowels, 
as shall represent the composer, and be as little disadvantageous to the 
singer as possible. I beg respectfully that these drawbacks may be 
considered by those who see the excellent and great name of Beranger, 
followed at a distance, the extent of which no one can measure more 
accurately than myself, by that of Henry F, Cuorvey. 


I have not the remotest notion to what Mr. Chorley alludes. I 
never, on any occasion, have accused him of taking liberties with 
Beranger, or any other foreign poet.—Owain Ap’ MuTTON. 


Dear Mr. Ar’Murrox —Would you like to know what is the thing 
to do if you goto the Grand Opera? Keoutez. First take your box 
three days beforehand; then obtain two Napoleons; send one of these 
to M. Alphonse Kars, poet and gardener at Nice, the other to a con- 
fectioner in Paris. Addresses may be had at the box-office, adding the 
number of your box. Before the overture you will receive a bouquet 
of spring flowers—the modest wiolet, lillies mixed with roses; in tact, 
“ omnis copia narium,” in a wooden box; and after the first act, a tin 
case full of iced fruits. I can assure you nobody who is anybody— 
nobody of our world, you understand—now goes without them; and a 
truly fashionable audience has its mouth full during the whole 
performance. Yours truly, A. LonceEars. 

Mr. Av’ Mutton informs A. Longears that he usually listens to 
operatic music with his mouth open. 

To Owain Ar’ Murroy, Esa. 

Srr,—An observation in a morning paper with reference to the 
terrible catastrophe in Chili cannot fail to strike every one. I was 
particularly impressed with its truth, from happening to have been at 
the Olympic Theatre, a few nights ago, and the very thoughts which 
it so forcibly embodied occurred to myself and others on leaving it. 
The passages in that theatre are so confined and tortuous, and the exit 
from it so narrow—the doors, too, opening inwards—that I venture to 
say should a fire, or even an alarm of fire, ever take place there during 
a performance, the consequences would be dreadful. Almost all our 
places of public amusement, and many of our churches, are open to the 
same charge. It cannot be remembered without a shudder that had 
the fire which burnt down old Covent Garden Theatre some years ago 
commenced earlier in the evening, which, of course, it might have 
done, the loss of life would not probably have been far short of that 
which has put Santiago into mourning. Your obedient servant, L. 


On this subject Mr. Emden, one of the managers of the Olympic, 





has addressed a protest to the Editor of a weekly contemporary, 
claiming for his theatre advantages with regard to ingress and 
egress superior to those enjoyed by any other public building in 
London. I have mislaid Mr. E.’s letter, which I had cautiously 
cut from the contemporary column in which it culminated ; but, 
if Mr. E., or the Editor of the contemporary column will cause 
another cutting of said letter to be forwarded to the office of the 
Musical World, addressed to the Editor of this Column, it shall 
be inserted in this column. O. Av’ M, 


There was an old manager, Cave, 
Who did’nt know how to behave, 
So the Chamberlain said, 
As he shook his old head, 

“ J’ll pronounce the last ¢ in your Cave.” D.C. 


Mr. Apr’ Mutron,—May I suggest the publication of the en- 
closed, as companion to the Fowlerian rhapsody which appeared in 
last week’s ‘‘ Muttonia”? It is an account of Mr. Fowler’s 
Seventh Pianoforte Recital in Reynold’s Saloon, Torquay, and 
evidently from the pen of the same enthusiastic rhapsodist to 
whom you were so largely indebted for the first. Gr. Roones. 


“Mr. Charles Fowler has attained such complete mastery over his favorite 
instrument that the most intricate and difficult passages of our best composers 
seem to flow from beneath his fingers with a rapidity, ease, and precision 
which are simply marvellous. In the forte passages there is a continuous and 
powerful rush of sound such as it is difficult to believe one pair of hands can 
elicit from a single instrument, and in the lighter portions there is a clearness 
and a finish of touch which are perfectly magical. The programme of Satur- 
day last was, by particular desire, a reproduction of that of the previous 
“Recital,” and so far from losing by the repetition, the various pieces drew forth, tif 
anything, even greater applause than on the previous occasion. Weber's 
Invitation pour la Valse, the rapid passages of which were taken at a pace 
which were truly astonishing, and Dohler’s fantasia from Guillaume Tell, 
together with Mr. Fowler's own fantasia from Der Freischutz, were, perhaps, 
the most attractive. Although the movement of the pianist’s fingers in the 
con sptrilo portions is so extraordinarily rapid that they can be likened only to 
the almost imperceptible motions of the wing of the bee, yet Mr. Fowler takes 
them with such perfect ease that he still finds time for what may be not 
inaptly termed caesural pauses in their very midst, which display, perhaps, 
more than anything else the perfect mastery he has acquired. It is no slight 
task for one performer to sustain the interest of his audience for two hours 
with instrumental music only; but not a single bar was lost by those who 
were present on Saturday last, and as the last note ceased to vibrate, there 
was but one dominant feeling amongst the uudience—that of regret that the 
performance was over.” 


Mr. Fowler is to be felicitated ‘on his historiographer, who 
occasionally passes the sublime—though he has no “ cesural pauses.” 
—O. Ap’ M. : 

P.S.—I have found the letter of Mr. Emden.—O. Ap’ M. 

To the Editor of . 

Sir,—May I request the favor of a space in your columns for the fol- 
lowing reply to acorrespondent of Zhe Times, writing under the initial 
“L.,” who has committed a gross error of judgment in his opinions on the 
means of egress and regress to or from the Olympic Theatre. All the doors 
open both ways—in or out. There are no tortuous winding passages such 
as he speaks of; and the Lord Chamberlain’s architect on his annual visit, 
accompanied by the representative of the Chamberlain, has constantly pro- 
nounced the theatre one of the safest in London. It is an attested fact the 
egress of a full house here at the end of the performance has been timed 
and found to occupy five minutes, the public leisurely leaving their seats. It 
is also to be remarked that in this theatre the public have a much shorter 
distance to walk to the street than in any other in London. There are 
immense tanks of water and engines always ready in case of accidents; and, 
warned by the calamities that have occurred in other places of amusement, 
every possible precaution has been taken. There was last year a large fire 
opposite the theatre, which caused some alarm to the audience, but neverthe- 
less, the public got quietly out of the theatre without difficulty or accident. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., W. S. Emprn. 

Royal Olympic Theatre, February 3rd, 1864. 


Will the matter rest here? Or will the talk go on? Who 
knows? What, by the way, does Mr. E. mean by “ regress”? 
Owaln Ap’ Mutton, 
Friday, Feb. 12, 1864. 
o-_— 

Gtiascow.—Madame Gordon has been singing at the City Hall 
Concerts with great success. ‘“ Auld Robin Gray” and “ Sing, Birdie, 
Sing,” are invariably encored, and shew to great advantage the nice 
quality of her voice and her unaffected sentiment. 
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NEW MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Lonspatr.—‘* A Dream,” for the pianoforte, by Anirehta,. 

Cramer & Co.—Overture to “Ion,” for the pianoforte, by Joseph M‘Kewan. 
0 


Stoveu.—A concert was given on the 2nd inst., in aid of the fund 
for a new organ for the parish church of Upton. A sum of about 257, 
realized. ‘I'he following professional vocalists gave their services 
gratuitously :—Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, Messrs, Marriott, ‘lolly, and 
Barnby, of the choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; and Mr. 
Thomas Cook, of the Orpheus Glee Union. They were assisted by 
Mr. Vale, of Farnham Royal; Mr. Edward Sankey, and Mr. Berthelot, 
of Windsor. At the close of the concert Mr. Harvey, M.P. for Bucks, 
returned thanks to the Rev. A. G. Begbie and the churchwardens 
(Messrs. Layton and Deverille, for the energy with which they had 
carried out their object. He also thanked the singers who had volun- 
teered their services. 

Woncester.—On Thursday, the members of the Worcester Change 
Ringing Society rang on the bells of the parish church of St. Helen’s a 
true peal of Kent, treble bob major, consisting of 5,088 changes, in the 
space of three hours and four minutes. This was the third peal of 
three different methods rang in this city on three successive weeks. 
Two were rung at St. Helen’s, and one at All Saints. The band 
were stationed aa follows:—Treble, Mr. James Burford, conductor; 
2nd, Mr. William Hunt; 3rd, Mr. Henry Lawrence ; 4th, Mr. Thomas 
Lewis; 5th, Mr. Wm. Henry Morris; 6th, Mr. Charles J. Rice; 7th, 
Mr. Fredk. B. Smith; tenor, Mr. John Wm. Bell. The above peal 
was composed by the late Mr, James Green. 


Mr. H. Griespacn gave his annual concert at the Horns’ Assembly 
Rooms, Kennington Park, on Monday evening, with the assistance of 
Madame Rudersdorff, who was encored in “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” (Handel), Mr. Knight’s ballad ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” 
and a song by Mr. Glover; Miss Stabbach,—greatly applauded after 
“Tl Bacio,” and the “ Daughter of Denmark ;” Miss Rickman, Miss 
Leffler, Mr. Lawler and Mr. Fontanier. Miss Smith and Master F. F, 
Wheeler (pupils of Mr. Griesbach), were the pianists. Mr. Meyer 
Lutz was the conductor.—Mr. H. Griesbach played in a thoroughly 
musician-like style the first part of Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto 
and Paganini’s “La Cloche.” The concert altogether gave satisfac- 
tion. 

Brigutoy.—On Wednesday Mme. Henrie gave a morning concert in 
the Pavillion. She was assisted by Miss Lascelles, Signor Dodonoff, 
and Mr. Montgomery, vocalists; Miss E. Stevenson and Herr 
Louis Ries, instrumentalists. The treat of the concert was the perfor- 
mance of Beethoven's sonata in C minor, for piano and violin. Mr. 
Kuhe was the conductor. 








—_——o—_——_. 


CoLoane.—The following compositions constituted the programme 
of the seventh Gesellschafts-Concert, under the direction of Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller: Overture to Prometheus (first time) Woldemar 
Bargiel ; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat major, Beethoven (played by 
Herr Pauer, from London); “ Busslied”’ for barytone solo, chorus with 
organ accompaniment (first time), Meyerbeer (soloist, Herr Max 
Stigemann from Hanover); Variations for the Piano on a theme by 
Mozart, by Herr Pauer; ‘‘ La Cascade” by the same (played by the 
composer); Songs by J. Rietz and L. Hartemann (Herr Stégemann) ; 
Symphony in G major, by J. Haydn; and Mendelssohn’s music to 
“ Die erste Walpurgisnacht,” by Goethe. 

Leirsic.—The programme of the fifteenth Gewandhaus- Concert 
comprised: B flat major Symphony, by Haydn; Pianoforte Concerto, 
by Weber, (played by Herr Wilhelm Trieber, from Gratz); Overture 
to the opera of Dionys (unfinished), by Norbert Burgmilller (first time) ; 
E flat major Rondo, by Mendelssohn (Herr W. ‘Trieber); and B flat 
major Symphony (No. 1), by Robert Schumann. 

Sr. Pererspungu.—M. Gounod’s Faust was produced for the benefit 
of Sig. Tamberlick, who, as the hero, gave, it appears, less satisfaction 
than any other artist in the cast. Everardi, according to all accounts, 
was excellent as Mephistopheles ; Meo, good as Valentine; Mesdames 
Barbot and Nantier admirable as Margarethe and Siebel respectively. 
La Dame Blanche is in rehearsal. 

Roxe.—In obedience to the command of the Pope, the Archives of 
the Papal Private Band are being put in order and catalogued. 
Among them are compositions by celebrated masters, from the earliest 
times of music down to the present day. The oldest of all these 
masters is Dufay, who came to Rome with Gregory XI. 

Maprw.—Signor Mario and M. Naudin have received the order of 
Charles III. from the Queen of Spain. 

Moscow.— Robert le Diable is the great attraction now at the Italian 
Opera. Mose and Le Serment are in preparation. 
Tou.ouse.—Sivori has given three very successful concerts. 
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ARRANGED BY 


A. MANNS, 


AND 


Performed by the Band of the Crystal Palace, 








THE FIRST SELECTION CONTAINS 
The Introduction to the Opera. 
Chorus of Maidens. 
The whole of the Music of the Kermesse Scene. 


PRICE: 
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15s, Od. 
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THE SECOND SELECTION CONTAINS 

First meeting of Faust and Margaret. Solos, Bassoon 
and Flute. 
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Song of Mephistopheles, “ Dio dell’ oro.” 

Invocation—Chorus of the Swords. 

Song of Siebel, “ Le parlate d’amore.” Solo, Oboe. 

Faust’s Cavatina, “Salve dimora.” Solo, Cornet. Violin 
Obbligato. 

Margaret's Jewel Song. Solo, Clarinet. 

Duetto (Faust and Margaret), “ Permettereste a me.” 
Violoncello and Clarinet. 

Return of the warriors—Grand March and Soldiers’ Chorus. 

“Oh! gloria immortale cinta.” 
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BY 


EDOUARD BATISTE, 
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EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D., 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


1, Four Andantes . ; 

2. Two Andantes . : 

3. Grand Offertoire in D minor 3s 
4. Grand Offertoire in C minor 4s, 
}, Grand Offertoire in D . OS 
6, Grand Offertoire in F . oS 


AVE MARIA, 
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